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MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. 


Beg to announce that their Autumn Season for the Sale of 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPHS, ENGRAVINGS, &c., 
WILL COMMENCE ON OCTOBER 7. 


Executors and Others having Libraries or Smaller Collections of Books to dispose of should make early 
application as to the Sale of the same. : 


The following Sales are already in preparation :— 


On TUESDAY, October 7, and Three Following Days, valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
including the Libraries of TWO GENTLEMEN, comprising Propert’s History of Miniature Art—William- 
son's Richard Cosway, Large Paper—Pyne’s Royal Residences, coloured copy, 3 vols., Large Paper— 
Skelton’s Charles I.,on Japanese Paper—Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, 3 vols., Large Paper, and others illus- 
trated by Aubrey Beardsley —Editions de Luxe of the works of Walter Pater and George Meredith—Jesse’s 
Historical Works, New Lllustrated Edition, 30 vols.—G. P. R. James’s Works, 21 vols, Library Edition— 
Napier’s Homes and Haunts of Tennyson, and others relating to the same—Apperley’s Life of Mytton, 
Coloured Plates —extra Illustrated Topographical and Historical Works—an extensive selection of Standard 
Modern Works of Travel, History, Philosophy and Biography—Arundel Society's Chromos, &c. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


On WEDNESDAY, October 15, and Two Following Days, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS in all Classes 
of Literature, including Claude's Liber Veritatis, 3 vols.—Williamson and Howitt’s Field Sports, Coloured 
Plates—Nicolas’s Orders of Knighthood, 4 vols.—Stothard’s Life, by Mrs. Bray, extra illustrated and 
enlarged to 2 vols. 4to—Archwologia, 1840-87—Caxton’s Golden Legend, 3 vols. Kelmscott Press—Editions 
de Luxe of Fielding, Dickens, &« —Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in the Original Numbers, and other First 
Editions—Grote’s Greece, 12 vols.—Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de l'Architecture Frangaise, 10 vols.— 
South Kensington Museum Catalogues, 7 vols. &c. 

Catalogues on application, 


On WEDNESDAY, October 22, and Two Following Days, RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, com- 
prising Shakespeare's Plays, Second and Fourth Folio Editions—Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays, 1633—an 
interesting Collection of Incunabula and Early Americana, from the Library of an ITALIAN GENTLE- 
MAN—a fine Specimen of Louis XIII. Binding—Malton’s Views of Dublin, Coloured Copy, and other 
Topographical Works—Townley’s Journal in the Isle of Man, with Landscape Views painted on the fore- 
edges—First Edinburgh Edition of Burns's Poems in the original boards, uncut—Original MS. Poems by 
Charles Lamb—Horace Walpole’s Description of Strawberry Hill, and several Leaflets, Detached Pieces, 
&c., from the same Press, also several original Sepia Sketches of Strawberry Hill - Issues from the Kelms- 
cott Press, including Chaucer’s Works, Psalmi Penitentiales, on Vellum, the Poems of Shakespeare, 
Keats, Shelley, William Morris, &c., and Vale Press Issues—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols. Original 
Edition, and others by the same—First Editions of Stevenson, Swinburne, O'Shaughnessy (including 
Presentation Copies to D. G. Rossetti), and other Modern Authors, the Property of a COLLECTOR - 
Chesterfield’s Letters, by Mahon, 5 vols.—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., and other Standard Books of Travel, 
History, Biography, &c.—Books of Costume and Books with Coloured Plates—Sets of Standard Authors 
in calf and morocco biadings—Prints and Engravings (including Wheatley’s Cries of London), &c. 

Catalogues are preparing. 


On TUESDAY, October 28, VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, including the Library of the late C. T. 
SIMPSON, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn (by Order of the Executor), and also that of J. LISTER GODLEE, 
Esq. (Retiring from Practice), comprising Two Complete Sets of the Law Reports—Cases in the House of 
Lords and Vice-Chancellor’s Court—Mews's Digest, 18 vols —Modern Text-Books—Office Furniture, &c. 

Catalogues are preparing. 


EARLY in NOVEMBER, MODERN PUBLICATIONS and REMAINDERS, including a consignment 
of Recent Standard Works from one of the Colonies—Devotional Books, in calf and morocco bindings, &e. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


DURING NOVEMBER valuable LAW BOOKS, including the Library of H, R. MANSEL JONES, Esq. 
(Retiring from Practice), comprising a Complete Set of the Law Reports, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


AUCTION ROOMS: 115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Established 1809. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Rotes, 
DR. HAWTREY’S ‘ NUG AS.’ 

Tue polyglot faculty of Dr. Edward 
Craven Hawtrey gained for him the name 
of the ‘‘ English Mezzofanti.” The title was 
not, perhaps, a very appropriate one, for 
whilst Hawtrey’s linguistic range was 
much more restricted than that of Mezzo- 
fanti, his standard was higher and his direc- 
tion different. Cardinal Mezzofanti had a 
miraculous command of the colloquial speech 
of many lands, but he has left no literary 
memorial of his vast attainments. Dr. Haw- 
trey had the gift of metrical composition in 
Greek, Latin, German, and Italian. How 
rare such a gift is will be realized by those 
who recall some of the failures of the few 
who have attempted such enterprises, and 
the still greater number of those who have 
wisely refrained. Dr. Hawtrey’s reforms at 
Eton have given him honourable place 
in the history of English education. The 
approbation expressed by Hawtrey had a 
strong influence on Gladstone when a boy. 
“Tt was an event in my life. He and it 
together then for the first time inspired me 


the effect of being “sent up for good.” 
Hawtrey was a book collector, and had some 
of the fastidiousness which marks the 
wealthier clans of this variegated tribe.* 
His writings were for the most part restricted 
to private circulation. His ‘Chapel Lec- 
tures’ [ have not seen. The elegant trifles 
which demonstrate at once his scholarship 
and his poetic gift are now rare as well as 
interesting. The first of these booklets is a 
pamphlet of twenty-two pages, which, owing 
to the duplication of some of the figures, are 
numbered as fourteen. There is neither 
place nor date on the title-page :— 

Metrische Versuche eines Englinders. Nicht 
herausgegeben. 8vo. 

This was probably issued in 1834, and was 
followed by 

Scherzi Metrici di un Inglese. Non pubblicati, 

ma presentati quel pochi amicl cu pracgiue. 
“Meas esse aliquid putare 
Schulze e Cia., 13, Poland Street. 1835. 8vo, 
pp. 86 [i]. 
My own copy of this has some MS. correc- 
tions by the author, and also the autograph 
of Sir Antonio Panizzi, to whom it was pre- 
sented by Hawtrey. There are three words 
on the title-page so carefully altered by the 
pen that it is impossible to say what the 
original reading was. These are given above 
in italics. 

We next have 

Il Trifoglio ; ovvero Scherzi Metrici di un’ Inglese. 
Non pubblicati, ma presentati a quei pochi_ amici, 
cui piacque. ‘* Meas esse aliquid putare Nucas.’ 
Seconda Impressione. Londra: Wertheimer e Cia. 
M.DCCC.XXXIX. 8vo, pp. 92. 

This is an enlarged edition of the ‘Scherzi.’ 
Four years later appeared 

Translations of Two P; of the Iliad and of 

a Fragment of Kallinos. Not published. London, 
1843. 40 pp. 
In this the Greek text is printed in uncials, 
and the English has a somewhat uncommon 
appearance for the reason stated in this 
extract from the preface :— 

“Care has been generally taken that the first 
syllable of each foot (the place of metrical ictus 
in dactylic verse) should have a strong emphatic 
accent. To the vowel of this syllable an accentual 
mark has been added, not so much to guide the 
_— as to direct the eye to the division of the 
eet.” 


* The British Museum possesses, amongst others 
of his books, a copy of the ‘Salterio di San Bona- 
ventura, esposto in metro Toscano e consagrato A 
quell’ alta Sovra che n’ él impareggiabil soggetto 
cioé Maria dal Canonico Rosei di Perugia’ (Roma, 
1824). This contains his striking heraldic book- 
plate, “‘ Liber e Museo Edwardi Craven Hawtrey, 

toniensis,” and a long and characteristic note 
as to the rarity, literary quality, and theological 


with a desire to learn and todo.” Such was 


contents. 
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He also remarks :— 


“In Latin we English do not pronounce the vowels 
right, either as to quantity or relative sound, though 
probably we do preserve the right accent. In Greek 
we do not pronounce according to accent or quantity. 
In Latin and in Greek we do not give the right pro- 
nunciation to most of the consonants.” 


An oblong octavo volume in which Hawtrey 
had a share is now prized by students of 
versification. Although it bears the name 
of a publisher, it is said to have been printed 
for private circulation :— 


English Hexameter Translations from Schiller, 
Géthe, Homer, Callinus, and Meleager. London: 
John Murray, mMpcccxtvit. Pp. 277. 


The contributors, who are indicated by their 
initials only, were Sir John F. W. Herschell, 
William Whewell, Julius Charles Hare, J. G. 
Lockhart, and E. C. Hawtrey. The five 
friends appeal to the reader both in prose 
and verse. In the preface we read :— 


“The following English hexameters and elegiacs 
have been written ‘by several persons, and at 
various times; and there are therefore probably 
some discrepancies in the versification of different 
parts. It is believed, however, that these are 
slight; for all the pieces are executed with the 
intention that the lines, being read according to the 
natural and ordinary pronunciation, shall run into 
accentual hexameters or pentameters. If this point 
be gained, such verses may no less acceptable to 
the English than they have been to the German 
poetical ear, and may be found suited in our lan- 
guage, as well as in its sister speech, to the most 
earnest and elevated kinds of poetry.” 


This motto is also prefixed :— 


Art thou a lover of Song? Would’st fain have an 
utterance found it 
= to the ancient flow, true to the tones of the 
heart, 
Free from the fashions of speech which tinsel the 
lines of our rhymesters ? 
Lend us thy listening ear: lend us thy favouring 
voice, 
It must be confessed that even the “favour- 
ing voice” has no been enthusiastic about 
English hexameters. The contributions of 
Hawtrey are ‘ Helen on the Walls of Troy’ 
and * Hector and Andromache’ from Homer, 
the ‘War Song of Callinus,’ and also the 
pathetic verse in which Meleager laments 
the death of his child :— 


Though the earth hide thee, yet there, even there, 
my Heliodora, 
All that is left me I give—tears of my love to thy 


grave ; 

Tears—how bitterly shed! on thy tomb bedew'd 
with my weeping, 4 

Pledge of a fond regret—pledge of affection, for 
thee. 

Piteously, piteously still—but in vain—grieves on 
Meleager : 

Thou art among the dead: Acheron heeds not my 
woe, 


Where is the flower that I lov’d? death tore it 
away in the springtide— 

Tore it away; and the dust stains the fair leaves 
in their bloom. 

Genial Earth, be it thine, at the mourner’s humble 
entreaty, 

Softly to fold to thy breast her whom I ever deplore. 

As a member of the Roxburghe Club 
Hawtrey presented ‘The Private Diary of 
William, First Earl Cowper, Lord Chancellor 
of England,’ which was printed at Eton, and 
makes a quarto of 59 pages, but he did not 

refix any introduction or add any notes. 

e also edited Goethe's Lyrische Gedichten’ 
for presentation (Eton, 1833 and 1834). This, 
with six contributions to the first edition of 
the ‘Arundines Cami,’ completes the literary 
baggage of Dr. Hawtrey. His verses are 
almost exclusively A passage 
in Hare’s ‘Guesses at Truth’ attracted his 
attention :— 

** A rumpled rose-leaf lay in my path. There was 
one little stain on it; but it was still very sweet. 
Why was it to be trampled under foot, or looked on 
as food for swine?” 


| Of this poetic idea he gives a presentation 
in Italian :— 
Nel mio cammino un foglio 
Di rosa si trovd. 
Ben fu piegato, 
Ben fu macchiate, 
Ma dolce ancor spiré. 
Si dolce ancor non merita 
Un calpestar di pié; 
Con quell’ odore 
Non tutto muore, 
Se ’l primo onor non v’ é. 


The same thought he turned into German : 


Von ungefihr auf meiner Bahn 
Traf ich ein Rosenblattchen an: 
Zwar konnte man darauf entdecken 
In einer Falt’ nur eine Flecken, 
Doch warf es immer in die Luft 
Den siissen wohlbekannten Duft. 
Und musst es den zetreten seyn, 
So siiss, so lieblich, und so klein ?* 


One of his earlier efforts, dated 1820, is this 
Italian version of a Latin epigram :— 


Un’ occhio manca a Licida, 
Un’ occhio a Lionella, 
Nella beltade i superi 
Pur vince e questi e quella. 

A Lionella, o Licida, 


* With some extension, or perhaps dilution, I 
have tried to put this idea into English rime :— 
A rosebud on the path I saw, 
Exhaling still an odour sweet, 
One speck of mud its only flaw,— 
Shall it be crushed by many feet ? 
Must it be trampled in the mire, 
Or, rescued from its hapless fall, 
Unpitied shall the rose expire ?— 
So fair, so young, so sweet, so small. 
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Concedi I’ occhio tuo, 
Ella sarebbe venere, 
E tu lo figlio suo.* 

Dr. Hawtrey’s verses include original com- 
positions in Greek, Latin, Italian, and Ger- 
man ; translations from Greek, Latin, English, 
and German into Italian ; and translations of 
English into German, Greek, and Latin. 
His ‘ Nuge’ must always have an attraction 
for the bibliophile and the lover of literature. 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES. 
(Continued from p. 224.) 

So far the changes noted as accomplished 
or prospective have been in St. Margaret’s 
parish ; those now to be spoken of are in 
that of St. John the Evangelist. It is antici- 

ted that the whole of Millbank Street, from 

reat College Street to Horseferry Road, will 
be affected by the improvement scheme 
already alluded to, as the property on the 
river side of the road will be required for the 
embankment of the river and the ornamental 
gardens. This consists of various business 
premises and wharves, notably Miller's old- 
established sperm oil works and refinery, 
known as Dorset Wharf; the premises of 
J. Bazley White & Brothers, cement manu- 
facturers ; the Westminster Electric Supply 
Corporation ; the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany; the Hovis Bread- Flour Company ; 
the premises of United Gatti, Stevenson & 
Slater, Ltd. ; the London Hydraulic Pump- 
ing Station; the wharf and yard of 
W. & J. R. Freeman, stone merchants, and 
others. The opposite side of the street is 
nearly all private houses, Vacher’s printing 
office being the principal exception. The line 
will be set back some distance, and mansions 
erected to face the river and embankment 
gardens. Lambeth Bridge is to be rebuilt 
when the one at Vauxhall is finished, and 
much of the small house property will be 
swept away, which it is feared will entail no 
inconsiderable hardship upon the poorer folk 
of the district. Already a large number of 
the smaller houses in Tufton Street, Romney 
Street, Little Tufton Street, and Carpenter 
Street are either empty or about to become 


* This may be roughly expressed in English :— 

Her left eye Lydia has lost, 

And Felix lacks the right, 
| for the handsome youth 

nd for the maiden bright. 

If Felix to his sister gave 

The eye that still is seen, 
Blind God of Love he would become, 

And she the Cyprian queen. 


| so, they having been sold last year, this being 

also a part of this widespread clearance 
|scheme. The block bounded by Millbank 
Street, Great College Street, Little College 
Street, and Wood Street is already scheduled. 
Nearly all the houses are empty, and pro- 
bably but a little time will elapse before the 
end comes. 

Upon the site of the Millbank Penitentiary, 
or Prison, as in its later days it was known, the 
London County Council has, at the rear of 
the Gallery of British Art, completed its 
colony of decliienn for the working classes. 
The buildings are in many respects excellent, 
| and dea they have some drawbacks, it 
must be conceded that they are an honest 
and well-considered attempt to deal with 
what is, perhaps, the greatest problem of the 
day. Another good feature about them is 
that they are named after well-known British 
artists, thus making a harmonious whole 
with the Art Gallery behind which they are 
placed. The roadways on the estate are 
named after Westminster celebrities and one 
of the most ancient divisions of the district, 
and in Atterbury Street barracks for the 
Army Service Corps have been completed, 
and in Bulinga Street a military hospital is 
being proceeded with, which will take the 
»lace of those in Rochester Row and Vauxhall 

ridge Road, which will ultimately be done 
away with. In Regency Street very great 
changes are in progress ; they are indeed so 
numerous that, with those recently made, 
they will demand a separate and distinct 
notice if justice is to be done to the —- 
Many changes in Horseferry Road are talked 
about, but what they actually are can scarcely 
yet be said, as considerable mystery prevails 
about them. Messrs. Broadwood’s pianoforte 
manufactory is, however, already closed, it 
having been vacated about 31 May of this 
year. These old-established works, so long 
identified with Westminster, have migrated 
eastward, and will in future be found in full 
activity at Stour Road, Old Ford. Vincent 
Square has never known many changes, but 
the houses numbered 77 to 80 will be empty 
this month, and soon after will be pulled 
down to make way for the offices and hall 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, whose 
premises, it is reported, will be on a very 
extensive scale and give it a settled home in 
a good position. 

In Rochester Row, or, as many of the in- 
habitants call it, ‘‘Our Village Street,” the 

‘new police station is finished and occupied, 
but work is still in progress for the enlarge- 
'ment of the police court adjoining, not a 
| whit before it was wanted, as it has long been 
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too small. The houses and shops between 
Nos. 35 and 49 are likely to be demolished 
within the next year or two, as most of 
the leases are running out. It is not yet 
stated what is to replace them, but the 
houses between Nos. 58 and 68 have been 
already removed, and the land, which has 
another frontage to Coburg Row, is still to 
let. On the ground between Nos. 14 and 28, 
the St. Stephen’s Mission Hall (known as 
Pepys House, named after Lady Emily Pepys), 
and the Western Dispensary, some buildings 
for the Army and Navy Auxiliary Co- 
operative Supply, in connexion with its other 
premises in Coburg Row, are being rapidly 
ushed forward, by which it will gain another 
rontage in a main street. In Grey Coat 
Place, occupying the site of some small shop 
roperty and the insanitary areas of Bond 
Yourt and Brunswick Place, has been erected 
a huge warehouse for the Army and Navy 
Co-operative Society, to replace premises 
long held in Johnson’s Place, Lupus Street. 
It is an exceedingly fine building of grey 
granite and red brick with stone dressings, 
plain, but nobly substantial, and admirably 
adapted for the purpose in view. It was 
= for business on 17 August, 1901. 
Closely adjacent is the entrance to the 
south block of Artillery Mansions and its 
Hotel Pension. There is also some more 
vacant land, a portion of which was formerly 
covered by Mill's Buildings, the home of 
numerous costermongers, &c., and a very old 
beerhouse having the sign of “ Lord Nelson,” 
I fear scarcely able to keep up the dignity of 
our great naval hero. 

The land in Vauxhall Bridge Road at the 
corner of Blomburg (erroneously Bloomburg) 
Street, “still unutilized” when the note at 
9" 8. iii. 162 was written, is now covered by a 
4 of flats known as St. Augustine’s Mansions, 


ut not as yet largely occupied, nor has the 
St. John’s Parish Fiall oom alluded to come 
into existence; neither have the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners succeeded in letting the land 
in Francis Street (this, by the way, is in 
St. Margaret’s parish) of which I spoke at 8% 
S. viii. 61, it still being a depository for the 
rubbish of the neighbourhood, and in many | 
respects a public nuisance. In Great Smith | 
Street, apa of which is also in the sister 

rish, the offices of Queen Anne’s ey | 


have been occupied, as has also a buil 
ing denominated Phillimore Chambers. ‘The 
work at the Church House is still going 
on, @ further portion having lately been 
apenas 3 this occupies the site of the old 
library buildings which many years ago ; 
were erected for the use of the Westminster | ‘ Discoveries’ 


| work, as what would be a 


| ance and help. 


Mechanics’ Institute. Close by there are three 
blocks of buildings known as Westminster 
Mansions: the one at the corner of Great 
Peter Street has been inhabited for some little 
time, that at the corner of Wood Street is in 
art occupied, while that at the corner of 
ittle Smith Street is stil] in the hands of 
the builders. It is intended that the two 
latter blocks shall be joined when the inter- 
vening houses Nos. 35, 37, and 39, Great 
Smith Street can be obtained. In Great Peter 
Street have been built some large engineering 
works, and a manufactory for Messrs. Bur- 
roughs & Watts, the well-known billiard-table 
makers, the latter being on the site of B. J. 
Hudson’s old-established timber yard. A 
clergy house for St. Matthew’s Church has 
taken the place of some disreputable licensed 
premises ; but this change is of a rather older 
date than the others spoken of. In Moreton 
Street, at the corner of Garden Street, a 
Home for Females has been built, some 
small shop and other property having been 
demolished to make way for it. At the corner 
of Great Smith Street and Orchard Street, 
upon a triangular plot of ground, is now 
being erected a building to occupied by 
Messrs. Vacher & Co. as a printing office, 
while the equally well-known firm of Messrs. 
J. B. Nichols & Co. erected a year or two 
back their printing works on the other side 
of Orchard Street. Thus some of the print- 
ing trade established in Westminster still 
remains within its boundaries, which seems 
fitting, as only a few yards off was the house 
of William Caxton, at the sign of the ‘* Rede 
Pale” in the Almonry, where many of his 
books first saw the light. 

I think that the list here given of the 
changes in this part of our city will be found 
to exhaust the subject. It is only by constant 
observation and making notes of what is 
going on that one is able to keep abreast of 
the ever-varying state of London and obtain 
anything like a record of its changing aspect. 
May I appeal to residents to note what is 
going on in the highways and byways around 
them? They will find an ever-growing fasci- 
nation in the work as they proceed, and the 
ultimate result will well repay the labour 
spent on it. Further, ne hands make light 

abour for one can 
be done easily where there is willing assist- 
W. E. Harvanp-Oxtey. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8.W. 


THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 
(Continued from p. 202.) 

My last contribution showed that in his 

Jonson copied Bacon's ideas 
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concerning a whole and its parts, as handled 
in the ‘Colours of Good and Evil,’ the ‘ De 
Augmentis,’ and elsewhere ; I will now show 
that he copied the Essays. 

Bacon says :— 

“Reading maketh a full man; conference a 
ready man ; and writingan exact man.”—‘ Essay of 
Studies.’ 

Similarly in Jonson we find :— 

“But that which we especially require in him 
[the poet] is an exactness of study, and multiplicity 
of reading, which maketh a full man. —‘ Dis- 
coveries: iv. Lectio.’ 

Several ‘ Promus’ notes are used by Bacon 
in his ‘ Essay of Counsel,’ and the same notes 
or quotations reappear in Jonson in the same 
connexion. This kind of thing constantly 
occurs throughout Jonson, and when one 
compares what can be brought from his 
work to parallel Bacon, and then puts such 
results by the side of the so-called parallels 
adduced by Mrs. Pott and Dr. Theobald, the 
contrast is not only glaring, but supremely 
ridiculous. 

Bacon says :— 

“It were better that in causes of weight the 
matter were propounded one day, and not spoken 
to till the next day; in nocte consilium,” &¢.— 
* Essay of Counsel.’ 

In Jonson thus :— 

““And not to counsel rashly, or on the sudden, 
but with advice and meditation (Dat nox con- 
silium).”—‘ Discoveries : Obsequentia,’ &c. 

A favourite saying of Bacon’s was that 
books or the and are the best counsellors. 
He quotes the Latin of this saying in the 
‘Essay of Counsel,’ and Jonson imitates him 
very closely :— 

“Tt was truly said, Optimi consiliarii mortui: 
books will speak plain when counsellors blanch.” 
Compare :— 

“* And how can he be counselled that cannot see 
to read the best counsellors (which are books) ; for 
they neither flatter us nor hide from us?”—* Dis- 
coveries : Illiteratus,’ &c. 

Again, in the same essay, Bacon says that 
“the true composition of a counsellor is, rather 
to be skilful in their master’s business than in his 
nature; for then he is like to advise him, and not 
to feed his humour.” 

The passage is related to ‘Promus’ entry 
No. 104 :-— 

“Cunning in the humours of persons, but not in 
the conditions of actions.” 

Bacon uses the note many times, and Jonson 
imitates him in the following as well as else- 
where :— 

“In being able to counsel others, a man must be 
furnished with an universal store in himself......But 
especially you must be cunning in the nature of 
man,” &c.—‘ Discoveries ; Cognit. univers.’ 


Bacon’s ‘Novum Organum,’ his ‘ Advance- 
ment of Learning,’ and other works are all 
imitated in the ‘ Discoveries,’ which are full 
of so-called * Promus’ notes, which Baconians 
believe to be unique or only to be found in 
Shakespeare and Bacon. 

Some passages in Jonson which parallel 
Bacon have to be searched for, and they will 
never be apparent to a hasty er. Here 
is a case :— 

“There is a great variation between him that is 

raised to the sovereignty by the favour of his peers, 
and him that comes to it by the suffrage of the 
people The first holds with more difficulty; be- 
cause he hath to do with many that think them- 
selves his equals, and raised him for their own 
greatness and oppression of the rest. The latter 
hath no upbraiders,” &e.—‘ Discoveries: Principum 
varia,’ &c. 
Jonson’s note is really a paraphrase of 
Bacon’s ‘Essay of Envy,’ ond distinctly 
echoes such passages of the essay as the fol. 
lowing :— 

** Lastly, near kinsfolk and fellows in office, and 
those that have been bred together, are more apt to 
envy their egua/s when they dre raised ; for it doth 
upbraid unto them their own fortunes,” &c. 

In this essay, too, we find Bacon saying 
that 
“a man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly 


envious.’ 
Compare 

Fame. Commonly 
The Curious are ill-natured.—‘ Time Vindicated,’ 
And again :— 

_ “The vulgar are commonly ill-natured and grudg- 
ing against their governors.”—‘ Discoveries: Vulgi 
mores,’ &c. 

Baconians have not been able to find their 
master using his ‘Promus’ note No. 399, 
“Numbering, not weighing.” They have 
been too busy numbering their marvellous 
assortment of Bacon-Shakespeare parallels, 
which no scales will ever be able to weigh 

roperly. I will assist them, and illustrate 

on by Jonson at the same time :— 

“It is hard in all causes, but especially in matters 
of religion, when voices shall be numbered and not 
weighed.”—‘ Controversies of the Church,’ 1589. 

‘“*Suffrages in parliament are numbered, not 
weighed.”—‘ Discoveries : Comit.,’ &c. 

In his ‘Notes for an Interview with the 
King,’ March, 1621/2, Bacon employs another 
* Promus’ note :— 

““Of my offence, far be it from me to say, dat 
veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.” 

The sentence is from Juvenal, and it occurs 
in Jonson :— 


“The net was never spread for the hawk or 
buzzard that hurt us, but for the harmless birds ; 
they are good meat: Dat veniam corvis, vexat 


censura columbas.”—‘ Discoveries: Fures publici,’ 
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In his ‘Apophthegms’ Bacon relates the 
story of the feast at Athens at which Zeno 
made his memorable y4 to the ambassador 
who asked him what he should say to his 
master concerning him (Zeno) :— 

“Report to your lord, that there are of the 

Grecians that can hold their peace.” 
Jonson relates the same story in the ‘ Dis- 
coveries : Homeri Ulysses’; and it is to be 
found in almost the same words in John 
Lyly’s ‘ Euphues,’ Arber, p. 146. I will deal 
more fully with Bacon’s ‘ Apophthegms’ 
later on. 

I have no space to deal with the following 
phrases, parallel sentences, and allusions to 
* Promus’ notes which occur by the score in 
the ‘ Discoveries,’ and which are repeated 
again and again in Jonson’s dramatic and 
other writings ; but those who have digested 
their Bacon need not be told where to find 
parallel passages in the work of the master : 

What a thin membrane of honour that is. 
Ease and relaxation are profitable to all studies. 
The mind is like a bow, the stronger by being 
unbent. The lopping ‘of trees makes the boughs 
shoot out thicker; and the taking away of some 
kind of enemies increaseth the number. They 
have nothing in their breasts that they need a 
cipher for. But they, placed high on the top of 
all virtue, looked down on the stage of the world, 
and contemned the play of fortune. A good king 
is a public servant. Old age itself is a disease. 
They have but saluted her on the by. The first 
scent of a vessel lasts. But gently stir the mould 
about the root of the question. The parts of a 
comedy are the same with a tragedy. Yet we take 
pleasure in the lie. Like a rich man that, for want 
of particular note and difference, can bring you no 
certain ware readily out of his shop. There is a 
greater reverence had of things remote or strange to 
us than of much better, if they be nearer, and fall 
under our sense. They that seek immortality are 
not only worthy of love, but of praise. Though 
ambition itself be a vice, it is often the cause of 
great virtue. But we must not be too frequent 
with the mint, every, day coining, nor fetch words 
from the extreme and utmost ages. _The eldest of 
the — and newness of the past language, is 
the best. For order helps much to perspicuity. 
Our style should be like a skein of silk, to be 
carried and found by the right thread, not ravelled 
and perplexed. Because he understood the causes 
of things. Not to imitate servilely, as Horace 
saith. rg in the dark. Counsels are made 
good, or bad, by the events. It is an art to have so 
much judgment as to apparel a lie well. In short, 
as vinegar is not accounted good until the wine be 
corrupted, so jests that are true and natural seldom 
raise laughter with the beast the multitude. 

C. CRAWForD. 

53, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 

(To be continued. ) 


America v. Untrep (See ante, 
p. 110.)\—At the above reference C. E. D. 
(dating from Dublin, N.H., and therefore 


| presumably an American) undertakes to 
correct an earlier correspondent who had 
used the name America instead of United 
States to designate the United States of 
America. 

Now for all purposes, except the most 
formal State papers, America is a proper title 
for our country, and Americans is the only 
possible name for its people. I say this not- 
withstanding the official decision of some 
American authorities. 

The U.S. of America is not the only nation 
whose official title includes the words United 
States. These in every case describe a political 
characteristic of the nation, just as United 
Kingdom describes a political characteristic 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mexico is the universally used title of the 
United Mexican States ; and just as Brazil is 
the proper name for the United States of 
Brazil, and Colombia is the proper name for 
the United States of Colombia, so America is 
the proper name for the U.S. of America. 

All other republics of the American con- 
tinents, save the short-lived Confederate 
States of America, have refrained from assum- 
ing the word America asa part of their official 
title, conceding the word to us, who had 
first assumed it. 

While it would be quite proper to place 
upon the door- plates of our commercial repre- 
sentatives abroad the full designation Con- 
sulate of the United States of America, it 
would be more seemly to say American 
Consulate than United States Consulate. 

The words United States are a part of the 
official titles of several realms. The word 
America belongs to no nation other than ours. 
We, alone, are Americans. . J. P. 

Boston, Mass. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “NG.”—In the modern 
English pronunciation of ng we distinguish 
between the ng (ngg) in finger and the ng (ng) 
in singer. How is this to be explained ? 

The answer seems to be this. The Middle- 
English ng (like the A.-S. ng) was always 
| in all positions sounded in the former 
manner — a sound which may conveniently 
be denoted, as above, by (ngg). 

This sound, when final, was new to the 
Normans, who found it difficult to preserve 
in such a case. The result was to reduce 
the very common suffix -ing, formerly Cings 
to the sound it now has. Some even further 
degraded it to -in, as is still shown in the 
pronunciation shillin for shilling. Hence 
also, when the verb sing-en, later sing-e, was 
reduced to sing, the pronunciation shifted 
from (singg) to (sing). This reduction next 
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affected the derivatives of sing, so that 
sing-ing, sing-er, song-ster, all followed suit. 
It is interesting to notice that, in some 
dialects, the old pronunciation of singing as 
(singgingg) may still be heard. On the 
other hand, as there was no verb to jing, or 
to ling, or to mong (at any rate in common 
use), the words jinger, linger, monger, and the 


like kept the old sound, and keep it still. | 


In other words, finger and singer are not 
parallel forms, and have suffered, accord- 
ingly, a different development. 

Some cases are extremely interesting. Few 
people, for example, know the true meaning 
of the final -we in tongue, which arose thus. 
The A.-S. form was tung-e (tungg’e), and was 
dissyliabic. The A.-S. wn was replaced, as 
usual, by the A.-F. on, giving the Early E. 
form tong-e, with an unaltered pronuncia- 
tion. But the Normans (who controlled our 
spelling) were used to the O.F. langue; in 
which the we showed that the preceding ng 
was (ngg), and perhaps also (nggw). Hence 
they sometimes substituted a final -ue for 
final -e in the form tong-e, thus producing a 
form tong-ue, the function of the -uwe being 
to preserve the ng from being read as nj (njj) 
When the word became monosyllabic this 
spelling remained, though the final -we was 
now totally useless, whilst the pronunciation 
became (tung), riming with G. -wng in 
Schrevb-ung. Lastly, the (u) was “un- 
rounded,” giving the modern English sound, 
which it is easier to pronounce than to write 
phonetically. 

The most interesting cases of all are the 
three adjectives long, strong, and young ; for 
though the ng is now a mere (ng) in the posi- 
tive degree, the old (ngg) is still faithfully 
preserved both in the comparative and 
superlative. Water W. SKEAT. 


“Rounp Rosin.”—In 1896-7 ((N. & Q.,’ 
8 S. x. 391 ; xi. 177) I denounced the absuri 
etymology of this phrase which had passed 
unchallenged down to the time of my writing. 
I showed that the assertion that “sun 
robin” is a corruption of rond ruban, accord- 
ing to some, or of ruban rond, according to 
others, is sheer fiction. ond ruban is an 
impossible combination, rond being one of 
those adjectives “that must invariably follow 
their nouns” (Marin de la Voye, ‘Comparative 
French Grammar,’ pp. 320, 325); and ruban 
rond is not French because it is nonsensical. 
How can a ruban—a “tissu de soie, ete. plat, 
mince, et plus ou moins ¢troit”—become rond ? 
And what is there in the disposition of the 
signatures like rayons de rowe to suggest 


ruban? We may be sure that if ruban rond 


had once got into speech it would never have 
been ousted in exchange for the cumbrous 
circumlocution, “ piéce[pétition, protestation, 
&c.] revétue de signatures en cercle” (Gasc, 
*Engl.-Fr. Dict.’) ; moreover, the corruption 
on this side of the Channel would have been 
|“robin-round,” in agreement with the word- 
order. 

I have been led to recur to this subject by 
| the fact that the silly myth has been granted 
a renewed lease of life in the latest English 
vocabulary, ‘Chambers’s Twentieth Century 
Dictionary’; and in briefly recapitulating my 
‘argument [ have in view the convenience of 
readers who may not have access to previous 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ F. ADAMS. 

i115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


JoHN WILLOCK, DIED 1585.—In the life of 
this “Scottish reformer” in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
lxii. 30-1, it is stated :— 

“Asa Scottish reformer Willock stands next to 
Knox in initiative and influence ; but it is possible 
that the rigid severity of Knox became distasteful 
to him, a apparently deeming the religious atmo- 
sphere of England more congenial, he about 1562— 
in which year he was, however, in June and Decem- 
ber moderator of the general assembly — became 
rector of Loughborough in Leicestershire, to which 
he was presented by his old friend the Duke of 
Suffolk.” 

This ssage ignores the fact that the 
Duke of Suffolk was beheaded on 23 Feb., 
1553/4, and it hardly gives a correct account 
of the origin of Willock’s connexion with 
Loughborough rectory. According to the 
‘Composition Books’ at the Record Offi 
Willock compounded for the firet-fruite of 
the rectory on 6 Dec., 2 Edward VI. (1548), 
and it is therefore probable that he became 
rector about that time. According to the 
same authority, Arthur Lowe, being pre- 
sented to the rectory by the queen, com- 
pounded on 31 May, 1 Mary (1554), and this 
suggests that some attempt was made in 
Mary’s reign to remove Willock from the 
rectory. In 1562, however, he was the recog- 
nized rector. But so far was he at that date 
from “deeming the religious atmosphere of 
England more congenial” than that which 
he was breathing in Scotland, that in May, 
1562, he would have resigned the rectory but 
for his fear of a “ Papist priest” being pre- 
sented by the patron to succeed him. He 
petitioned Cecil that he might be allowed 
notwithstanding his absence in Scotland 
during the next five or six years, to retain 
the rectory, “finding a sufficient man to 
discharge Ble duties,’ and “bestowing the 
revenues thereof within the realm to godly 
uses.” See ‘Calendar of State Papers, 
Foreign, 1562,’ Nos. 113, 119. H. C. 
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Queries, 

WE must — =~ correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Lapy Wuaitmore.—Can any correspondent 
tell me who the Lady Whitmore was whose 

rtrait is amongst the beauties at Hampton 

urt? I find that in my remarks on the 
subject of Anglo-Spanish intercourse during 
the Seicento, @ propos of Zurbaran’s portrait 
of Elizabeth Whitmore, Lady Weld of Willye 
(ante, p. 207), I omitted to mention the coinci- 
dences between Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry VIII.’ 
and Calderon’s ‘La Cisma de Inglaterra.’ 
These include a reference to the tax upon 
beards payable in Henry VIII.’s reign; to 
the fact that Wolsey was not buried in the 
chapel he was building for his tomb at 
Windsor, now, of course, the Albert Memorial 
Chapel ; and to the ball at which Henry VIII. 
met Anne Boleyn. Calderon also knew that 
the Lord Mayor and citizens of London were 
present at the proclamation of sovereigns, 
and that the Tower of London could be seen 
from Greenwich Palace. Jane Seymour is 
one of the characters. In ‘ El Sitio de Breda’ 
Sir Charles Morgan, governor of the town, 
and colonel of the Ist Royal Scots Regiment, 
is introduced as one of the interlocutors. As 
Calderon’s best critics have observed, there 
is nowhere any statement to be found that 
he knew English or had been in England, 
and yet his knowledge of English affairs 
exhibits an accuracy which shows that he 
must have had access to singularly good 
sources of information, including, possibly, to 
some memoirs of Henry VIIL’s time not yet 
published. 

Since my query appeared as to the Zur- 
baran portrait, which I was once told was 
Elizabeth, Lady Whitmore, I have discovered 
that Elizabeth Acton, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Acton, of Acton, Salop, married Sir 
Thomas Whitmore, first baronet of Apley, 
Salop, about 1635; but I do not think the 
connexion of the Acton family with the Con- 
tinent goes back so far as the seventeenth 
century. Possibly the Hampton Court Lady 
Whitmore was her daughter-in-law, though I 
see that the ‘Chronicles of Hampton Court,’ 
by Mr. Ernest Law, calls her a Miss Brooke, 
and sister of Lady Denham, the wife of the 
famous poet. In that case I am unable to 
trace her husband. 


‘New Jersey Arcuives.’— Where can I 


consult the set of volumes known as ‘ New | 


Jersey Archives’? They are neither in the 
British Museum nor the Guildhall Library, 
Do you know if they are in any London 
library? They are quoted in the ninth edition 
of the ‘ Seepalie Britannica,’ art. ‘ New 
Jersey.’ M. Levy. 


Rererences WantTeD.—The references of 
the following quotations are desired :— 

1. The birds awoke her with their morning song. 
Sat making baskets his three sons among, 
Who learned their father’s art and learned his 

song. 


The old man clogs our earliest years, 
And simple childhood comes at last. 


3. Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 


He knows you not, you Heavenly Powers. 
4. Measure thy life by loss instead of gain ; 

Not by the wine drunk, but by the wine poured 

forth. 

5. Here, and here alone, 

Is given thee to suffer for God’s sake. 
6. There fell a flute when Ganymede went up. 

E. G. 
(3. This quotation is from a well-known quat rain 
of Goethe’s beginning “‘ Wer nie sein Brot. 


Byron Transtations.—Will any of your 
readers oblige me by informing me if there 
are translations of any of Byron’s poems in 

try or prose in any other languages. 
uropean or Oriental, than the following, of 
which there are copies in the British Museum 
Library !— French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Polish, Russian, Danish, Dutch, Bohemian, 
Greek, Hungarian, Icelandic, Portuguese, 
Roumanian, Swedish, Hebrew, International 

language, Armenian, Romaic, Servian. 

J. G. T. 
Travellers’ Club. 


[sLanp.—Where can be found an 
account of the ruined keep or castle on Achill 
Sound called Kildomnet Castle, the residence 
at some time or other of the “female pirate” 
Grace O’ Malley ? J. Harris STone. 


Tue Broocu or Lorn.—Can any of your 
readers kindly inform me of the existence of 
a pamphlet on Robert the Bruce, alleged to 
have been published some two hundred years 
ago, to which is appended a history of the 
Brooch of Lorn? shall be glad to hear 
from any of your correspondents who can 
throw light on the matter. 

Ian MacDovuGatt. 

12, West Catherine Place, Edinburgh. 
ENGRAVER, 1757-1834.— 


James HEatTH, 


—— Heath married and had issue (1) George 
Heath, of whom presently; (2) William 
Heath, said to have been a bookseller at 


| 
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Nottingham, who died 8 June, 1786, aged 
sixty-one, having married 14 November, 

1746 (where?), Mary Hartray, and had by 
her six children, four of whom married and 
left issue ; (3) Hannah Heath, who married 
—— Stanley ; and (4) Joseph Heath, who 
married a Miss Cooper. 

Jeorge Heath, before named, married 
secondly a Miss Humball, and by her had 
issue (1) James Heath, the eminent engraver ; 
(2) Joseph Heath, who was living about 1820, 
unmarried ; (3) George Heath, who married 
Mary Fielding, and had three children, 
George, William, and Mary; and (4) Sarah 
Heath, who married a solicitor named Bout- 
tlower. 

James Heath, the engraver, was _ born 
19 April, 1757. and died 15 November, 1834, 
in Coram Street, London. An account of 
him will be found in the ‘D.N.B’ He 
married about 1777 Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas, a Welsh clergyman, and 
by her had one son, George Thomas Heath, 
serjeant-at-law, born 27 June, 1779. Soon 
after this date Mrs. Heath Jeft her husband 
and went back to Wales to live with her 
relatives. James Heath, whose life was 
stained by domestic infidelity, left a large 
illegitimate family by a Mrs. Phillipson. 

Serjeant Heath had four sons and two 
daughters. Of Douglas Denon Heath 
(1811-97), the second son, an account is 
ziven in the Supplement to the ‘D.N.B’ 

e was an M.A. and Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., and Senior Wrangler and Smith's 
Prizeman in 1832. The third son, the Rev. 
Dunbar Isidore Heath (1816-88), M.A. and 
Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb., and Fifth 
Wrangler in 1838, also figures in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
but his parentage is not stated there. The 
eldest son, the Rev. John Moore Heath 
(1808-82), was also an M.A. of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., and a Wrangler. The youngest son, 
Sir Leopold George Heath, K.C.B., a dis- 
tinguished British admiral, is still alive at 
the age of eighty-four. 

I shall be very glad of any information 
bearing on the earlier portion of this Heath 
pedigree, which is principally derived from 
notes on the family communicated by 
a Heath to his son-in-law William 
Godfrey Whatman. As no dates or localities 
are given, there is but little to aid us in 
identifying the individuals mentioned, 
especially as Heath is a common name almost 
everywhere. It is supposed they came of a 
yeoman family in Statfordshire — tradition 
says from Horton, near Leek. The Heaths 
have always been numerous at Horton, but 


It is not known where James Heath was 
born, and his baptism would probably prove 
the key to the earlier pedigree. 

Sir Leopold Heath does not know where 
James Heath was buried, and of his wife 
Elizabeth Thomas no more accurate r- 
ticulars can be traced. Serjeant Heath had 
a cousin, a Mr. Heath, who had a large 
warehouse in London. Probably he would 
be one of the two sons of George Heath and 
Mary Fielding. 

It is a curious thing that the descendants 
of William Heath and Mary Hartray have 
intermarried several times with the illegiti- 
mate descendants of James Heath and 
Mrs. Phillipson. 

The ‘DNB? states that “a portrait of 
Heath, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is in the 
collection of Mr. Samuel Parr at Nottingham.” 
I am told that this is quite a mistake. The 
portrait is by an artist named Kearsley, but 
was engraved by Samuel William’ Reynolds. 
Mr. Parr, who has been dead some years, 
married a great-granddaughter of William 
Heath and Mary Hartray. 

Ateyn Reape 

Park Corner, Blundellsands. 


‘““Nor THEY wHO poomeED.”—“ Not they 
who doomed....befallen....unnumbered men 
to the innumerable grave.” The above in- 
complete quotation comes from a living 
British author or poet. There are two or 
three words missing in it, and I shall be glad 
if any reader will supply these, and give me 
the name of the author and the work from 


which it is taken. CHOPIN. 


DREAM-LORE.—At what age does a young 
child begin to dream? I was lately lookin 
at an infant which was just three weeks ol 
when its mother remarked: “I have heard 
tell that in their first month babies dream all 
that is to happen to them in their lives.” 
“But do very little babies dream?” I asked. 
“QO, yes,” was the reply; “my baby here 
smiles in its dreams, or moves its hands and 
makes a fretting noise.” The mother, I may 
add, is a native of Nottinghamshire, long 
resident in Lincolnshire. T.R.E.N.T 


Cot. THomas Hussey, 1708 P.C.C. — Any 
roof of identity of the above with a Thomas 
ussey, of London, kinsman of a Rev. Anthony 
Warton (1650-1715), will oblige. The colonel 
was a son of Mary Stephenson, widow— 
mother of Peter and Sarah Hussey, also Mary 
Burton. A. C. H. 


“Penny Bryx.”—A short row of houses 
here —just pulled down—was known as 


the registers contain no record of this family. 


“Penny Bink Houses,” and is so described 
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in a conveyance dated 1692, the earliest con- 
veyance of the property. Bank, benk, and 
bink are synonymous terms for a bank by the 
roadside, and coal miners working on the 
coal face call the portions allotted to them 
bank, benk, and bink. Bank does not always 
mean a bank of earth, for dense growths, such 
as bushes, nettles, docks, and so forth, are 
often called banks. I should be glad of 
information. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Forses or Corse.—Is there any engraved 
portrait of Dr. John Forbes, of Corse, the 
celebrated Scottish theologian? After diligent 
search I have not been able to find “— 


“TASTE OF THE PoTATO.”—In ‘Croker’s 
Correspondence and Diaries,’ vol. i. p. 300, 
King George IV. is quoted as saying of 
certain doings of Lord Moira: “I thought it 
tasted a little of the potato that he should 
sign a paper,” &. What was the meaning 
and origin of this phrase ? F. J. P. 
Boston, Mass. 


“Tn rrne.”—The summing-up in an oration. 
Is it Latin or English? Is “fine” a word of 
one or two syllables ? M. D. Davis. 

(Fine, sb., originally meant end. See ‘ H.E.D.’] 


Artium Maatster.—I shall be glad to learn 
the real name of Artium Magister, the author 
of ‘An Apology for the Beard’ (London, 
Rivingtons, 1862). WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


Wittram Bare, — I am 
desirous of information regarding the life and 
works of William Bate, the miniaturist. He 
signs his works as “ Painter in Enamel to 
H.R.H. the Princess Elizabeth,” and at one 
time worked—at least in 1816—in Dublin. Is 
any list of his paintings known? 

. Francis STEvART. 

79, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 

[According to Mr. Graves’s invaluable ‘ Diction- 
i F.. Artists’ Mr. Bate’s date is 1799-1827. He 
exhibited eight miniatures at the Royal Academy.] 


Exrerts.—Can one of your readers refer 
me to a recent discussion of the position of 
expert witnesses in English courts which 
cites authorities for its statements? I think 
I have read such an article in recent years, 
or perhaps it was a judgment of the court. I 
may add that I do not refer to the (presumably 
extra-judicial) opinion commonly attributed 
to Lord ened that “there are three sorts 
of persons who cannot be believed on oath— 
liars, d—— liars, and experts,” though it 
might be interesting to know the locus classi- 
cus of the saying. 


Beplies, 


“IN MATTERS OF COMMERCE THE FAULT 
OF THE DUTCH.” 


(9% S. x. 168.) 


Mr. Erskrve Scort refers to the “fre- 
quently quoted words”:— 

In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 

Is asking too little and taking too much. 
He assumes that these lines are correct, 
and wants to know their origin. The second 
line is, however, entirely wrong. Until 
‘N. & Q.’ printed in 1868 Canning’s dispatch 
of 31 January, 1826, no correct version, so 
far as I can find, had appeared anywhere. 
This being thirty-four years ago, would it 
not be well to reprint it in ‘ N. ’? Here 
it is verbatim et literatim, only arranged in 
lines instead of as prose :— 

In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 

Is offering too little and asking too much. 

The French are with equal advantage content— 

So we clap on Dutch bottoms just 20 per cent. 

Chorus of English Custom House officers and 
nch Douaniers. 
English. ‘‘ We clap on Dutch bottoms just 20 per 


cent. 

French. ** Vous frapperez Falk avec 20 per cent.” 
Falk was the Dutch Minister in London. 

Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the diplomatist, 
in his ‘ Historical Characters : Canning,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 421 and 422, gives this account of Canning’s * 
dispatch :— 

“The embassy at the Hague is in earnest dispute 
with the King of Holland; a despatch arrives to 
Sir Charles Bagot—it is in cypher. The most acute 
of the attachés set to work to discover the meaning 
of this particular document ; they produce a rhyme! 
they are startled, thrown into confusion; set to 
work again, and produce another rhyme. The 
important paper (and it was important) contains 
something like the following doggrel :— 

Dear Bagot, in commerce the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little, and asking too much, 

So since on this policy Mynheer seems bent, 

We'll clap on his vessels just 20 per cent.” 

Neither Tierney, nor Canning’s private 
secretary Stapleton, nor the ‘D.N.B.’ makes 
any allusion to this dispatch, and A. Hayward, 
although he refers to the humour of Canning, 
also makes no allusion to it (‘ Essays,’ vol. in. 

». 187); but in ‘The Life of Canning,’ by 
Robert Bell (1846), cap. 14, p.345, the subject 
is dealt with. After speaking of the Reci- 
procity Act of 1823, by which the king in 
Council could relinquish duties on foreign 
ships where there was a mutual concession, 
or impose increased duties where the principle 
of reciprocity was resisted or evaded, t 
writer, at p. 345, states that 
“Mr. Canning was not slow to avail himself of 
this power, as an indirect means of compelling o 
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eountries to admit a more reasonable spirit into 
their tariffs. A curious instance occurred with 
reference to Holland, in 1826. M. Falck, the Dutch 
Minister, having made a one-sided proposition for 
the admission of English ships, by which a con- 
siderable advantage would have accrued to Holland, 
a long and tedious negotiation ensued. It was 
dragged on, month after month, without arriving 
one step nearer to a consummation, the Dutch still 
holding out for their own interests. At last Mr. 
Canning’s patience was exhausted. Sir Charles 
Bagot, our Ambassador at the Hague, was one day 
attending at Court, when a despatch in cypher was 
hastily put into his hand. It was very short, and 
evidently very urgent; but unfortunately Sir 
Charles, not expecting such a communication, had 
not the key of the cypher with him. An interval 
of intense anxiety Tined. until he obtained the 
key; when to his infinite astonishment he de- 
—— the following despatch from the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs :— 

In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little and asking too much ; 

With equal advantage the French are content, 

So we’ll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per cent. 

Twenty per cent. 
Twenty per cent. 
Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per cent. 
GEORGE CANNING. 

The minister kept his word. While this singular 
despatch was on its way to the Hague, an order in 
Council was issued to put into effect the intention 
it announced.” 


It is curious that neither Bulwer nor Bell 
ot hold of the exact words of the dispatch. 


would urge all eae interested in the | 


matter to read all the notes referred to by 
the Editor, containing the whole correspond- 
ence between Canning and Bagot, con- 
taining also some other versions in addition 
to those I have given, as they are really most 
amusing reading. Mistake after mistake 
appears to have been made, and some of them 
are grotesque. As ‘N. & Q.’ of 1868 may not 
be accessible to many, I may add that a set 
of ‘N. & 2. from 1849 to 1901 is kept at the 
British Museum quite handy for reference. 
The arrangements there, as well as the 
courtesy of the officials, are beyond all praise. 
Harry B. PoLanp. 
Inner Temple. 


“THE RELIGION OF ALL SENSIBLE MEN” 
(9 S. x. 209).—The true origin of the story 
of “ The religion of all sensible men” (which 
the editor of 7'ruth refers to Disraeli) is given 
us by John Toland (1720), who, as F A. 
Lange rightly remarks in his ‘History of 
Materialism,’ was perhaps the first to con- 
ceive the notion of basing a new religious 
cultus upon a purely naturalistic, if not 


materialistic, doctrine. In his treatise ‘Clido- | ‘ n wi 
see that sensible men and conscientious men 


phorus’—that is, the ‘“‘key-bearer”—he refers 
to the practice of the ancient philosophers to 
set forth an exoteric and an esoteric teaching, 


of which the former was intended for the 
general public, but the latter only for the 
circle of initiated disciples. Referring to 
this, he interjects, in the thirteenth chapter 
of the treatise, the following remarks :— 

**T have more than once hinted that the External 

and Internal Doctrine, are as much now in use as 
ever ; tho’ the distinction is not so openly and pro- 
fessedly approved as among the Antients. This 
puts me in mind of what I was told by a near 
relation to the old Lord Shaftesbury. The latter, 
conferring one day with Major Wildman about the 
many sects of Religion in the world, they came to 
this conclusion at last: that notwithstanding those 
infinite divisions caused by the interest of the 
priests and the ignorance of the people, Ad/ wise 
men are of the same religion; whereupon a Lady 
in the room, who seemed to mind her needle more 
than their discourse, demanded with some concern 
what that Religion was? To whom the Lord 
Shaftesbury strait reply’d, ‘Madam, wise men 
never tell.’”’ 
There can be little doubt that the story 
ascribed in 7'ruth to Disraeli was borrowed 
from the above source, which undoubtedly is 
the correct origin of this and similar adapta- 
tions. W. E. Cocksnorr. 


The sentiment referred to by PotiriciaAN 
was put by Disraeli into the mouth of his 
Waldershare in ‘Endymion.’ But it was not 
original. Its true source—if the true source 
of anything can ever be confidently pro- 
nounced—is to be found in Burnet’s ‘ History 
of my Own Times,’ in a note by Speaker 
Onslow on the character of Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, afterwards first Lord Shaftes- 
bury, which runs to the following effect : A 

rson came to pay him a visit one day whilst 
e was sitting with a lady of his family, who 
thereupon retired with her work to another 
part of the room, and seemed inattentive to 
the conversation between the earl and his 
visitor. This shortly turned into some dis- 
cussion upon subjects of religion. After a 
good deal of that sort of talk, the earl said 
at last : ‘ People differ in their discourse and 
profession about these matters, but men of 
sense are really but of one religion.” There- 
upon the lady, coming forward, said : “ Pray, 
my lord, what religion is that in which all 
men of sense are agreed?” “Madam,” says 
the earl, “ men of sense never tell it.” 

Patrick MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


Lord Shaftesbury’s words, according to 
Wood’s ‘Dict. of Quotations,’ were: “ All 
wise men are of the same religion, and kee 
it to themselves.” And Emerson wrote: “ 


all over the world are of the one religion of 


well-doing and daring.” J. DoRMER. 
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INDEX-MAKING (9 8. ix.348; x.194).—A Man 
oF Leisure could hardly do better than set to 
work on some of the published memoirs and 
biographies of the nineteenth century, which 
in their whole bulk comprise a marvellous 
cyclopedia of historical matter. Until of 
late years these books were never indexed 
(and it cannot be said they are usually done 
well even now). Your correspondent might 
start with Angelo’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ an index 
of which has constantly been wanted. . 


Walthamstow. 


Lorp’s Prayer tn Verse (9 8. x. 190).— 
Is not this version by Lancelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester in the time of James I. ? 
I have seen it as a wall-text on which, to the 
best of my recollection, it was stated to have 
been taken from a well-authenticated MS. in 
one of the college libraries at Cambridge. 

W. R. B. Prrpgaux. 


Mrs. Jane Barker, Novewist (9% x. 
87, 171).—Since you inserted my query the 
following points have occurred to me which 
may possibly supply some clue to the in- 
formation sought. In the complimentary 
verses to the author by George Sewell, 
written in 1712, and prefixed to her volume 
of novels, she is addressed by the name of 
“Galesia.’ But apart from this there are 
other indications that the story entitled 
‘The Amours of Bosvil and Galesia’ is, at 
all events in part, autobiographical. Galesia 
is represented as recounting her adventures 
to her friend Lucasia in the gardens at 
St. Germains. Her father had been of the 
loyal party in the time of King Charles L., 
and in consequence had lost an honourable 
and profitable place at Court, after which he 
retired into the country, leading “a private 
life just above the contempt of poverty.” At 
the age of ten or eleven “Galesia” was 
removed from school at Putney to her country 
home, and afterwards sent to London to her 
aunt “my lady Martial.” In London she had 
a brother connected with the University of 
Oxford and one of the Inns of Court. 

Now it appears from Foster’s * Alumni 
Oxonienses’ that Edward Barker, son and 
heir of Thomas of Wilsthorpe, Lincs, gent., 
entered Merchant Taylors’ School in 1663, 
matriculated at Oxford in 1668, aged eighteen, 
and was a student of Gray’s Inn in 1670. He 
is evidently, I should say, the brother referred 
to by “Galesia.” Again, the William Barker 


that the translation from Fénélon referred 
to by Mr. JosepH in his reply to 
my query is dedicated to the Countess of 
Nottingham, and that the poems of 1688 
contain some verses to “my honourable 
uncle Colonel C——, after his return from 
the Low Countries.” 

Who is the James Barker, the friend of Dr. 
Edward Young, and buried at Welwyn, 
Herts? The doctor, as tutor to Lord Bur- 
leigh, was at one time, like Mrs. Jane Barker, 
brought into connexion with the Exeter 
family, and also issued some of his works 
through the same publishers as the novelist. 
But these points may, of course, be mere 
coincidences. Lincouy’s Inn. 


Watson oF BARRASBRIDGE, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
Tyne (9 §. ix. 388; x. 177, 237).—I thank 
J. P. L. very much for so kindly trying to 
help me. It is curious that the military 
records at Ceylon do not mention Lieut. 
Watson’s death. The following is copied 
from a printed leaf, with a broad black 
edging, pasted on the back of a miniature of 
the officer in question :— 

Lieutenant Charles Mitford Watson, 
Died at Ceylon, on the 17th of June, 1824. 


Extract of a Letter from Col. Greenwel 
of the Forces in the Island of 


1, Commander 
Ceylon. 


To expatiate on his worth and merit is quite un- 
necessary. It will, however, be some consolation to 
his Friends and Relations to know that no Officer in 
Ceylon was more esteemed and respected than he 
was; nor has any one died more regretted, as well by 
His Excellency the Governor, for his merits as an 
Officer, as by his Brother Officers for his honorable 
and high principles in every transaction in life; 
and perhaps no one has greater cause to lament his 
loss than I have, both as a private Friend, and asa 
confidential Officer of the Staff of this Garrison, and 
the Kandian Provinces under my command : as his 
strong and well-regulated mind retained its faculties 
till within a short period of dissolution—his calm- 
ness, patience, and resignation to the will of the 
Almighty, awaiting the awful summons, was a moral 
and religious lesson to those about him. 


An old box has also painted on it :— 

C. M. W. 

834 Reg*- 
His sword and dagger are now in my posses- 
sion. I trust the above notes will help to 
find out the place of his burial. 

H. 

East Boldon, R.S.O., co. Durham. 


Rosert Dopstey (9"" ix. 228).—I am glad 
Mr. Pace has raised this inquiry. I 


of Uffington (also near Stamford) assessed at | occasion to refer to this, and was somewhat 


100/. as a “delinquent” in 1640 was, I should 
say, probably of the same family. 


uzzled at the diversity in the statements. 
The writer in the ‘D.N.B.’ gives the date 


Perhaps it is worth while just mentioning | of death as 25 December. Where he got this 


— 
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I fail to trace. The only other biography I see| A. Chalmers,* ‘English Poets,’ 1810.—“ Whilst 


upon a visit to his friend the Revd. Joseph Spence, 


with this date is that in ‘Chambers’s Ency- 

clopedia,’ 1901, which appears to have heen © Suton, Sep. 25th, 1764.” Epitaph the same 
copied from the *D.N.B.’ without any ques-| Charles Knight, ‘Shadows of Old Booksellers,’ 
tion as to its correctness. It is curious that | 1865, says: ‘He was buried in the Abbey Church 


in the 1874 edition it is given 25 September. 


The writer of the article in the ‘D.N.B. ina 


Yard, and his Epitaph was written by his warm 
and constant friend (Mr. Spence, who was pre- 
bendary of the Cathedral at Durham). He left this 


foot-note says: ‘* Most of the biographical | jife fora better Sept. 25th, 1764.’ 


notices are full of errors.” The greater then 


64. 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia.’ —1874, 25 September, 


was the necessity for thorough investigation, | 1764; 1901, 25 December, 1764. 


which appears to be wanting if he accepts as 


Rose’s ‘Biographical Dictionary,’ 1857; ‘Globe 
Encyclopedia,’ 1877; ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 


adequate the few authorities he names in his - 
| 1877; ‘Century Cyclopedia of Names,’ 1895 ; John- 
foot-note. I mark with an asterisk those} son's’ Universal 1894.—All give the 


only mentioned by him :— 
Gent. Mag., vol. xxxiv., 1764, p. 450.—“ Sept. 


date of death 25 September, 1764. 
With these obituary notices and unsatis- 


25th, 1764, died Robert Dodsley, late an eminent} factory dates those interested must deduce 


bookseller, author of several dramatic pieces.” 


their own conclusions. Perhaps some reader 


Gent. Mag.," vol. 1., 1780, p. 237.—“ Died at the| connected with the city of Durham might be 


house of a friend in 1764” (the year only men- 
tioned). 
Gent. Mag., vol. liii., 1783, vs 


. 608.—“‘ Epitaph in 
J Abbey Church Yard at rh 


urham, Sept. 23rd, 


Gent. Mag.,* vol. lxvii., 1797, p. 346.—“ Robert, 
= quitted business early in 1359, died Sept. 28th, 


London Mag., vol. xxxiii., 1764, p. 485.—‘‘ Sept. 
23rd, 1764, at Durham, Mr. Robert Dodsley, as a 
bookseller long eminent for the countenance he 
afforded to the muses ; a most agreeable poet him- 
self, and one of the most amiable of men.” 

Scots Mag., vol. xxvi.. 1764, p. 519.—“ Sep. 23rd, 
1764, at Durham, Mr. Robert Dodsley, bookseller 
in London.” 

Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary.’—“‘ Died Sep. 25th, 1764.” 

Harleian Society’s Register, Cathedral Church at 
Durham, and Sir Cuthbert Sharpe’s ‘Chronicon 
Mirabile,’ 1819.— Both Sept. 26th, 1764. ‘* Mr. 
Robert Doddesley, stationer, London.” 

D. A. Baker,* *Biographia Dramatica,’ 1812, 
compiled to the year 1764.—“* Died Sep. 25th, 1764.” 

A. Kippis,* * Biographia Britannica,’ 1793. — 
— and date of death Sep. 25th, 1764. 
“ During the latter years of his life he was much 
troubled with the gout, to which he at length fell a 
martyr, whilst he was upon a visit to his friend Mr. 
come at Durham. He was buried in the Abbey 
Church Yard of that City. The following inscrip- 
tion was engraved on his tombstone :— 

If you have any respect 
For uncommon industry and merit 
__ Regard this place, 
In which are dapesites the remains of 
Mr. Robert Dodsley ; 
Who, as an Author, raised himself 
Much above what could have been expected 
From one in his rank of life, 
And without a learned education ; 
. And who, as a man, was scarce 
Exceeded by any in integrity af heart, 
And purity of manners and conversation. 
He left this life for a better 
Sept. 25th, 1764. 
In the 61st year of his age.” 
Anderson’s* ‘British Poets,’ 1795, gives date of 
death 6 September and epitaph 25 September. 
Timperley’s* ‘ Encyclopedia,’ 1842.—Exactly same 
as above, date and epitaph. 


prevailed on to make further research. 
Cuas. G. SMITHERS. 
47, Darnley Road, Hackney. 


Buneay (9 S. x. 185).—The derivation of 
Bungay from the modern Parisian Jon gué is 
a humiliating example of the sad recklessness 
of guesswork. It is, of course, wholly im- 
pone because the name is far too old to 

derived from modern French ; and, if of 
French origin at all (not very probable in 
an English place-name), it must have been 
derived from the Anglo-French form of L. 
uadum, 7.e., from the form wet. Further, it is 
phonetically impossible, even if the F. qué be 
taken as the origin, for the French -é does 
not give -ay, but -ee, as in the M.E. gree, A.F. 
gré, from Lat. acc. gradum; cf. mod. E. 
deqree. 

The etymology of Bungay is duly discussed, 
incidentally, in my ‘Place-Names of Cam- 
bridgeshire,’ lately published for the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society. Without furnish- 
ing the reasons, or the discussions of similar 
names, I give here only the result. This is 
that the name is probably of Scandinavian 
origin, as might be expected, and is fairly 
represented by the Icel. bung-a, a convexity, 
a rounded hill, and the Icel. ey, an island. it 
is, in fact, near a peninsula in the shape of a 
rounded hill. The old name of Durham, «.e., 
Dun-holm, has very nearly the same sense. 

Wa rer W. SKEAT. 


Mr. W. T. Lynn cannot, I think, have seen 
| the explanation of this name given by Prof. 
| Skeat in his ‘Place-Names of Cambridge- 
| shire, 1901, p. 56, where he deals with the 
| suffix -gay in place-names. Prof. Skeat be- 
'lieves that this suffix is not possible in Old 
English, for no such word is to be found 
either in English or Norse, nor yet in Nor- 
man. He gives very good reasons for dis- 
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crediting the popular derivation of Bungay 
from the French 4on gué, and, looking to the 
situation of the place, inclines to the view 
that the name can be explained from the 
Icel. 6ung-a, a round elevation or knoll, and 
ey, an island. As Mr. Lynn points out, a 
loop in the descent of the river Waveney 
forms a small peninsula below Bungay, and 
this would account for the final constituent 
of the name. 

There is a place-name in Middlesex with a 
similar termination for which no satisfactory 
explanation has yet been offered. This is 
Harringay, anciently called Haringeye, and 
more recently corrupted into Harnsey or 
Hornsey. Lysons derives the name from 
Har-inge, the meadow of hares (‘ Environs,’ 
second edition, 1811, p. 421); and Mr. J. H. 
Lloyd, in his ‘ History of Highgate,’ 1888, p. 5, 
accepts this derivation, but in order to 
account for the terminal adds the word 
hata, anenclosure. As I cannot find that hata 
is an A.-S. word, haga is probably intended. 
But if Prof. Skeat’s views are correct, the 
name should be divided into the two con- 
stituents Haring and ey, and the former, 
though not a common As. name, is found 
as Hering in the ‘A.-S. Chronicle,’ and as 
Hering in runes on a comb, dating probably 
from the fourth century, in the Copenhagen 
Museum (Searle, ‘Onomasticon Anglo-Saxoni- 
cum,’ pp. 277, 295). The modern surname 
Herring is probably derived from this word. 
On this hypothesis, Harringay would mean 
the island or peninsula of Hering. The place 
is situated on high ground, almost surrounded 
by land of much lower elevation, which in 
early times was probably marsh or fenland. 
The surname Harington or Harrington is 
derived from a place with the same eponymus. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


Bungay and Waveney are etymologically 
the same. Root is Welsh afon, river ; thus 
afon, avon, avona, avena, Waverney; waver- 
ney, verney, voney, vongey, bongey, bongay, 
Bungay. Conf. Cowell’s ‘ Law Dict.’, Append. 
under ‘ Avena,’ ‘ Avona.’ 

R. 8. Cuannock, Ph.D., F.S.A. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SEVENTY-SIXTH SONNET 
(9% S. x. 125).—With reference to the use 
of the words “a noted weed” in this sonnet, 
it may be of some interest to point out that 
in the prayer composed by Bacon after his 


time, although play-writing certainly was 
looked upon as rather an ignoble profession. 
Even this is acknowledged in the Shake- 
speare Sonnets, Nos. cx. and cxi. :— 

Alas, ‘tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gor'd mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most 


dear, 
Made old offences of affections new. 


O, for my sake, do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means, which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand; 

Pity me then, and wish I were renew’'d. 

What reason had Shakespeare—a butcher's 
apprentice, according to Mr. Sidney Lee—for 
running down in this manner the profession 
of playwright? Every line of my quotation 
—every word of it—fits into the life of Bacon 
if he was the author of the plays—the member 
of a noble family reduced to making money 
by the then ignoble means of writing for the 
stage. 

Another point in the Baconian argument 
which has never been explained is that when 
Sir John Davies, politician and poet, went 
to greet King James on his entry into Eng- 
land, Bacon addressed a letter to him asking 
his (Davies’s) influence with the king on 
his behalf, this letter concluding with the 
words, “So desiring you to be good to con- 
cealed poets.” Here Bacon clearly styles him- 
self a “concealed poet,” otherwise the passage 
is meaningless. What was the poetry Bacon 
was concealing? Mr. Spedding, Bacon’s 

reatest biographer, gave up the conundrum. 
co some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can supply 
a satisfactory reply to the question, which is 
of some interest. GEORGE STRONACH. 


Dr. (9 S. x. 165).—H. C.’s 
interesting note will do much towards allay- 
ing a long-standing doubt. John Bond, 
LL.D., M.P. for Weymouth in the Long 
Parliament, was unquestionably the son of 
the well-known active Parliamentarian 
Dennis Bond, and was admitted to the Inner 
Temple in 1650/1. As proved by the entry in 
the quoted by H. C., he 
was also the Master of Trinity Hall, and was 
likewise a Master in Chancery ; but that he 
was the Presbyterian divine of that name, and 


fall he says: “I have (though in a ~~ the member of the Westminster Assembly who 


weed) procured the good of ali men.” 


Vhat | preached before the Parliament, has, though 


was this “despised weed”? It can scarcely |so commoniy received, ever appeared & 


refer to the philosophical, literary, scientific, | matter of grave doubt. 


historical, or Jegal work of Bacon, as none of 
these departments were “despised” at the 


Whether Presby- 
terian Orders would be deemed a bar to 
Parliamentary honours is not quite clear ; 


— 
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probably at that early stage of the Presby- 
terian settlement they would. Admission to 
one of the Inns of Court, taken by itself, is, 
of course, no indication of after professional 
employment, but enrolment among the 
Benchers, as well as the Recordership of 
Weymouth, clearly denote that Dr. Bond 
was a practising barrister, and therefore not 
at all likely to be at the same time in Orders, 
whether Presbyterian or Episcopal. 

In Carter's ‘ History of Camb. University ’ 
Dr. Bond is stated, though somewhat doubt- 
fully, to have died in 1649, and to have been 
followed in that year as Master of Trinity by 
a —— Dell. This is an error. Dr. Bond 
was one of the members of the House 
secluded in Pride’s Purge; but there is no 
reason for supposing that he then vacated 
his Mastership. We have it upon the same 
authority that he was Vice-Chancellor of his 
university in 1658-59, and he doubtless held 
the Mastership of Trinity Hall until 3 Aug., 
1660, when Dr. King, who had been displaced 
by Parliament in 1645 to make way for Dr. 
Bond, was restored. 

Dr. Bond is named in one of Prynne’s 
numerous pamphlets amongst the secluded 
members who were living in 1659, and in 
another list is stated to have been one of 
those who returned to Westminster when 
Monck enforced the re-entry into the House 


less condemned “ different than,” although he 
found it in the writings of Addison, Steele, 
De Foe, Richardson, Coleridge, De Gainey, 
Thackeray, Cardinal Newman, a other 
eminent writers. C. C. B. 


Ford’s lines would be all right if the super- 
lative swrest were altered to the comparative 
surer. It is probable that surest is a mistake 
of the printer, or inadvertency in the author. 

E. YARDLEY. 

oF Woop or Bark (9 ix. 509). 
—It is remarkable that an Act of Parliament 
passed in the 24th-25th year (1861) of our late 
Queen's reign should contain a word requir- 
ing a gloss, if, indeed, it be native. Steer 
at once brings to mind the French stére or 
cubic métre, used for measuring firewood, 
equivalent to 35°3156 English cubic feet. 
“Stere” is mentioned in connexion with 
“cord of wood” in Rees’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ voc. 
‘Cord’ :— 

“Cord of wood...... is now measured, particularly 
in Worcestershire, where the same has been regu- 
lated by statute, between two stakes of wood 
four feet high and eight feet apart ; and is to be 
four feet broad and high and eight feet long—128 
cubic feet=474 cubic yards=3'622 steres or cubic 
inches [sic] of France.” 

Will this help your correspondent ? 
F. ADAMs. 


Lacy or De Lacy Famity (9 §. x. 148).— 


of the secluded members. Although no evi- 
dence of his presence in the House during 
the closing two months of the restored Long 
Parliament can be found in the ‘ Journals,’ | 
there seems no reason for doubting the fact | 
of his return. He, however, took no further | 
rt in Parliamentary life. The statement 
in Noble’s ‘ Regicides’ is probably accurate, | 
that he died at Sandwich in the isle of Pur- | 
beck, and was buried in Steeple Churchyard 
on 30 July, 1676. 

_With reference to his namesake the Puritan 
divine and Master of the Savoy I can add 
but little. He was not one of the original 
members of the Westminster Assembly, but 
was appointed in the place of Archbishop 
Ussher, who declined the nomination. He 
is mentioned repeatedly in the minutes of the 
Assembly as being present as late as June, 
1648, but is always styled “Mr.” Bond. His 
D.C.L. degree regard, with H. C., as 
exceedingly dubious. W. D. Prk. 

Lowton, Newton le Willows. 


“ DIFFERENT THAN” (9% S. x. 128, 192).— 
Mr. Fitzedward Hall, who held that we may 
follow ‘the vast majority” of educated 
people, in preference to obeying the behests 
of “transcendental grammarians,” neverthe- 


The illustrious Norman house of Lacy has 
produced many exalted characters. In 1642 
there were three branches of the family 
settled in the county of Limerick alone, at 
Bruree, Bruff, and Ballingarry, all descended 
from the celebrated Hugo de Lacy (by his 
second wife the Princess Rose, daughter 
of the ex-Ard-Righ, or monarch of Erin, 
and King of Connaught, Ruadri or Roderic 
O’Conor), who in 1172 received from King 
Henry II. the whole of the province of 
Meath, theretofore the ancient mensal lands 
of the O’Melaghlins while kings of Ireland. 
The Count Lacy referred to by Mr. Frep. 
G. ACKERLEY was the famous Field-Marshal 
Peter Lacy, who was born at Killidy, or 
Killeedy, on 29 September, 1678, his father 
having been Peter of Ballingarry, who 
married Maria Courteney. At the capitu- 
lation of Limerick in 1691 Peter Lacy was 
an ensign in Sarsfield’s ae. and, quit- 
ting Ireland with his uncle Col. John Lacy, 
he joined the Irish Brigade in France, 
and was appointed a lieutenant in the regi- 
ment of Athlone. He served with Marshal 
Cautinet’s army in Italy until the end of 
1696, and his regiment having been dis- 
banded at the Peace of Ryswick, he entered 
the Polish service, under Marshal Duc de 
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Croy. The Duc presented Lacy to Peter the 
Great, who was then in alliance with Poland, 
and the Czar took him into his own service, 
in which he obtained a majority in 1705, and 
a lieutenant-colonelcy in 1706. On 1 January, 
1709, Col. Lacy was brigadier at the great 
battle of Pultowa ; after Queen Catherine’s 
accession we find him a general-in-chief ; in 
1729 governor of Livonia ; and after a long 
and active military life he died on 11 May, 
1751. According to Ferrer'’s ‘ History of 
Limerick,’ p. 347, Peter Lacy was the general 
who “taught the Russians to beat the army 
of the King of Sweden, and to become from 
the worst some of the best soldiers of Europe.” 
[I may add that Field-Marshal Count Peter 
Lacy’s father (who was a captain of a com- 

any in the Irish Guards of King James IT.), 

is uncle Col. John Lacy, and his two bro- 
thers were killed in the service of France ; 
the younger brother, when aide-major in the 
regiment of Dorrington, fell at Malplaquet. 
When the Field-Marshal died he left upwards 
of 60,000/. personal property as well as ex- 
tensive estates. He is described as tall and 
well made, vivacious yet cool, of sound judg- 
ment, and prompt in action. 

Henry Geracp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Coronation Sermons (9 S.ix. 501; x. 198). 
—At the last reference it is stated, on the 
authority of the Very Rev. Cameron Lees, 
that Charles I. was crowned in the Chapel 
Royal, Holyrood, Edinburgh, on 18 June, 
1633, by ‘‘ Laud and Spotswood.” Mr. John 
Rankin, Keeper of the Chapel Royal, in his 
‘Guide to the Palace and Abbey of Holyrood,’ 
does not mention Archbishop Laud as havin 
taken any part in this second coronation, an 
says :— 

“The ceremonial of the coronation was conducted 
by Archbishop Systiisweede, assisted by Bishop 
Bellenden of Dunblane, Bishop Alexander Lindsay 
of Dunkeld, Bishop Lindsay of Brechin, Bishop 
Guthrie of Moray, and Dr. Maxwell, Bishop-elect 
of Ross, in their episcopal robes. After several 
and devotional exercises, the Arch- 
»ishop crowned the King, the oath of allegiance 
was administered, and the usual homage was ren- 
dered by the nobility.” 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


DANEs IN PEMBROKESHIRE (9" S. x. 89, 132). 
—The boundaries of Kemeys are laid down 
in the ‘Baronia de Kemeys-Bronwydd’ docu- 
ments (Camb. Arch. Association, ff. 134-5), 
and again in Dr. H. Owen’s ‘History of 


existed there. See also Vogt’s ‘Dublin Som 
Norsk By,’ 1896, fo. 177, where reference is 
made to the importance of the Scandinavian 
colonies in South Wales from Milford up to 
Cardiff. 

This question of Scandinavian settlements 
in South Wales has not in England had that 
full investigation and treatment it merits, 
and I venture to think that when Prof. Bugge 
stated in his ‘Home of the Eddic Poems’ 
(“Grimm Library,” 1899, fo. 376), “It was 
in the Scandinavian settlements in the 
British Isles, among Anglo-Saxons and 
Celts, that the Scandinavian mythical poetry 
waxed strong,” it did not occur to him how 
well this might apply to South Wales. See 
J. Rogers Rees on ‘ Norse Element in Celtic 
Myth’ (Arch. Camb., Fifth Series, xv., 
No. Ix.). Even Dr. G. Vigfusson did not 
fully recognize these Scandinavian settle- 
ments in South Wales “among Celts.” The 
fusion of Norsemen and Welshmen accounts 
for a good deal otherwise obscure in the 
* Mabinogion’ and in the history of South 
Wales. Canon W. L. Bevan recognized the 
Norse factor in his ‘Diocesan History of 
St. Davids’ (1888, ff. 52-3). 

The following extract from the ‘ Baronia 
de Kemeys,’ fo. 23, seems to me to be worth 
quoting :— 

“It appeareth by the old rentroll of Newporte 
made temp. Regis E., anno 25, that at that tyme 
the same place (Knook y krogwith) was called the 
Warren Tree, which is the proper name of a gallowes 
amonge the Englishmen of Pembrokeshire ; and the 
lake (stream) next the same tree at Newporte, is 
called Warren Tree Lake, as appeareth by the said 
ould rentroll. Also in many places there is men- 
tioned Terr’ juxta Furcas et juxta Fontem Furcas; 
this also sheweth that it had Jura Regalia in old 
tyme, and that felons were executed there.” 


Warren Tree is nothing but the O. Icelandic 
Vargtré; see Vigfusson, ‘Corp. Poet. Boreale,’ 
and Stratmann, ‘Old English Dictionary, 
third edition, fo. 623, under heading ‘ Vari.’ 
The Warren Tree and Lake are all part of a 
Scandinavian “ceremony.” W. R. P. refers to 
the ‘Jomsvikingar Saga,’ and names more 
particularly Bjorn hin Bretzki ; but the life 
of Palnatoki, the central figure of this Saga, 
and his relations with South Wales are most 
interesting, and worth study by those who 
are concerned about an early Scandinavian 
settlement of South Wales. The subject is 
one that has occupied me for some years. 
I read a_ paper on Palnatoki to the members 
of the Viking Club last year, and would 
remark that, contrary to W. R. P.’s opinion, 


Pembroke,’ vol. ii.; and as Fishguard and 
Goodwick are included in the district, it 
cannot well be doubted that a Norse colony 


I found a good many Scandinavian place- 
names in South Carmarthenshire. The Danes 
as well as Norsemen settled in South Wales, 
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and both left their mark in local place-names. 
It may be that the infusion of Scandinavian 
blood helped to produce in South Wales 
those hardy Cape Horn sailors about whom 
Mr. Bullen has written. 
ALEX. G. Morrart. 
Swansea. 


Sir T. Bopiey (9 §S. x. 207).—I have 
just been reading a transcript of the will 
of Sir Thomas Bodley, in which he men- 
tions many relations, but the only nephews 
(brother’s sons) referred to are the four 
sons of Miles Bodley : Miles, John, Laurence, 


and Thomas. Miles Bodley, their father, was | 


rector of Bluntisham, Hunts, and died in 
1694 (Foster’s ‘Alumn. Ox.’). One of the 
sons, Laurence, was rector of Clist Hydon, 
Devon, 1631-3, and Canon of Exeter, 1633-4. 
He appears to have died about 1634. Lau- 
rence, brother of Sir Thomas, was not a 
knight; he was rector of four different 
parishes in Devon and Somerset, and a 
Canon of Wells and of Exeter. He does 
not appear to have had any children, and 
was probably not married. I am aware that 
this is not a reply to E. R.’s question, but 
it may help to narrow his researches. 

I see it stated in the Connoisseur for Sep- 
tember that Sir Thos. Bodley “left not a 

nny to his own relatives or to his wife's 
amily.” This is certainly not the case, as 
his will contains legacies to his four nephews 
mentioned above, to his brothers Laurence 
and Josias, to his sister “ Prothasy” and her 
son, and to the children of several of his 
other sisters, besides his late wife’s daughter, 
Elizabeth, Lady Winwood. The will is an 
interesting one ; has it ever been published ? 


H. J. B. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


‘N. & Q.,’ 6 §. ii. 423, contains a long 
article headed ‘The Descendants of Sir 
Thomas Bodley’s Sister,’ and in the subse- 

uent volume another on ‘The Supposed 

poe of Sir Thomas Bodley,’ which may 
be of assistance to your correspondent. 


Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Beaps In THE East (9% x. 190).—Lane, 
‘Modern Egyptians,’ i. 110 (third edition, 
1842), describes the Mohammedan rosary as 
consisting of ninety-nine beads, with a mark 
between each thirty-three, and as used to 
count the repetitions of the phrases “The 
perfection of God,” “ Praise be to God,” and 
“God is most great.” Although the use of the 
rosary, both among Christians and Moham- 
medans, originated in connexion with acts 


of religion, beads are largely used in the 
Levant without any religious purpose, merely 
to provide something for the fingers to do. 
In‘ Murray’s Handbook for Greece,’ Introduc- 
tion, p. evii (sixth edition, 1896), it is said :— 
“The Turkish custom of carrying the comboloio 
or Moslem rosary constantly in the hand, and pass- 
ing the beads at every leisure moment, prevails all 
over the Levant, anal even extends as far north as 
Roumania. In the provincial towns of Roumania 
|a lady going out to spend the day with a friend 
| takes her comboloio, as a matter of course, just in 
the same way as an English lady might take a piece 
of work or a fan. In Greece the comboloio is a 
frequent distraction of the male sex; but its use is 
a mere restless habit, and is in no way connected 
| with any religious observance, as among the 
| Latins.” 
Probably the rosaries in which all the 
| beads are alike are made for this sort of 
‘amusement, not for a religious use. | I have 
| often noticed, during a visit to Greece, men 
| fingering their beads, but not whether all 
| the beads were alike. J. F. R. 
Godalming. 


The Japanese, Chinese, Hindus, the Lamas 
'of Thibet, and all Islam have their praying 
beads, or, as the Christian term has it, their 
rosaries, which are made of all kinds of 
material—aloes, coral, veined marble, agate, 
'seeds and fruitstones, wood polished and 
unpolished, especially sandal wood, &c. 
| Among Mohammedans a string of ninety-nine 
beads represents the ninety-nine beautiful 
names oF Allah (see Sir Edwin Arnold's 
|* Pearls of the Faith,’ where these names are 
enumerated). For illustrations of curious 
Eastern rosaries, see the Queen newspaper of 
19 March, 1898. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


Rosert Pacer (9 8. x. 209).—Alderman 
Robert Paget, Sheriff of London in 1536, 
married Grace, daughter of John Farringdon, 
of Farringdon, co. Devon, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Wilford, of Oxton, co. 
Devon. Grace married secondly, in July, 
1542, Sir William Sherrington, of Lacock 
Abbey, co. Wilts. Alderman Paget died in 
January, 1541/2, leaving issue James and Anne. 

James Paget, son and heir of Alderman 
Robert Paget, married (1) Olive, sister of the 
before-mentioned Sir William Sherrington ; 
(2) Bridget, daughter of John Mille, of South- 
ampton ; and (3) Barbara, daughter of 
Andrew Foster, of North Baddesley, co. 
Hants. His first wife died before 1550, 
without issue. By his second wife he had an 
only daughter, Dowsabel, married (1) William 
Paulet (died January, 1595/6), of Paulton 
co. Hants, and (2) John More (died 1620), o' 


North Baddesley, co. Hants, by both of whom, 
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at her death in 1602, she left issue. To his 
third wife James Paget was married in June, 
1581, and by her had issue two sons, William 
and Thomas, twins (born civca 1587, students 
Middle Temple, 1604), and five daughters, 
Barbara, Jane, Anne, Elizabeth, and Frances. 
He resided at Grove Place, in the parish of 
Nursling, co. Hants, and afterwards at 
Poulton, co. Wilts. He was Sheriff of Hants 
in 1580, and died on 7 May, 1604. For 
further information see Greenfield’s ‘ Notes 
on Grove Place, Nursling,’ 1895. 

Anne Paget, only daughter of Alderman 
Robert Paget, married in May, 1548, Sir 
Henry Sherrington, brother and heir to Sir 
William. Sir Henry died in 1581, and his 
widow in 1607, leaving issue. See * Visitation 
of Worcester, 1569’ (Harl. Soc., p. 135). 

Aur. T. EvEerirtr. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


“SwInDLerR” (9 S. x. 127).—It is much 
more likely that swindler comes from the 
German than that Schwindler goes back to 
the English word. Mir schwindelt means “I 
feel dizzy” ; and a Schwindler was originally 
one who acts rashly or foolishly, who ventures 
on something without reflection ; this is the 
definition Adnan (eighteenth century) gives 
of the German word. We must start from 
the substantive der Schwindel, in its primary 
sense dizziness, then fit of folly, foolish action; 
further on anything that is not based on 
sound reasoning or morality was contemptu- 
ously so styled—all that we call wnsolide or 
unreell, Thus the German word presents the 
whole sense-development, while the English 
one shows only its last stage, and, so far as 
I know, no references for the preceding ones 
can be adduced. In short, though we may, 
I think, safely decline the German nationality 
of humbug, we must resign ourselves to that 
of swindle. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


Arms On Frrepack (9 S. x. 29, 151).—I 
am much interested in Mr. HotpenN Mac- 
MICHAEL’s reference to the old armorial fire- 
back within the doorway of the “Cock” 
Tavern, but he is in error in stating that 
the crest consists of the rose and cock, the 

iece of ironwork he took to be a rose merely 

ing a sp of the mantling, the figures on 
each side of the shield being intended, I 
believe, for pineapples, probably referring to 
the business of the owner, William Morys or 
Morrice, who is probably the Mr. Merve 
whose name figures in the roll of the Grocers’ 
Company in 1537. Mr. Philip Norman, 


F.S.A., has a reference to this fireback, under 
‘Cocks,’ in his ‘Old London Signs,’ but a 


much fuller account will be found in Mr. 
C. R. B. Barrett’s ‘ Essex Highways, By ways, 
and Waterways,’ p. 20, in a foot-note, under 
*Quendon,’ the seat for some time of John 
Morice, Esq., the grandson of Sir William 
Morice, Secretary of State to Charles IL; but, 
strangely enough, the author says, “ The arms 
are Gules, a lion rampant reguardant or ; the 
crest, a hawk perched upon the stump ofa 
tree or, armed and belled gules.” Although 
this is the correct coat of the Morrice family, 
I cannot trace the above crest as having 
been borne by them ; while the strangest part 
of it all is, that from a very beautiful sketch 
of the fireback in the Guildhall Library by 
Mr. Barrett himself, it will be found that the 
crest is a bird of some sort (possibly a hawk, 
but on the usual torce ; no stump of a tree is 
shown), and is as recorded for Sir William 
Morris in a MS. of the ‘Arms of the Nobility 
and Gentry of Devon,’ 1689: arms as before, 
“Ye crest a Falcon proper, ye Beak an 
Bells or.” 

William Morys (? the grocer) was elder 
brother of Evan Morys or Morice, chancellor 
of the diocese of Exeter, 1594. 

I cannot find a pedigree of William 
Morrice’s family in the ‘ Visitation of London, 
1568,’ but it might have been in that taken 
in the year 1597. I should be glad to know 
more of him—whom he married, and what 
family he left. G. T. Wrnpyer Morris. 


SHETLAND Sone (9 S. x. 148).—In answer 
to Mr. N. W. Tuomas’s inquiry regarding 
‘Shetland New’r Even’s Song,’ besides the 
works mentioned by Mr. THomas this is also 
to be found in Reid’s ‘Art Rambles in Shet- 
land,’ and I am almost sure in some other 
works, which, however, I cannot lay my 
hand on at the present moment. If Mr. 
Tuomas would like to have a copy from 
Reid’s ‘ Art Rambles,’ or from any other work 
in which I may find it, and will send me his 
address, I will gladly forward it to him. 

THoMas MATHEWSON. 

4, Greenfield Place, Lerwick, Shetland. 


Knocker Faminy 8. ix. 8, 154). — The 
Rev. Harold Cox Knocker, B.A., is _ the 
curate of Kinson with Talbot Village 
and Newtown; he was formerly curate of 
St. John the Baptist, Woking, and in 
1896-7 was chaplain at Leysin, Switzerland. 
The Rev. Walter Geary Knocker is the 
rector of Oughtrington. He was formerly 
curate of St. John the Baptist, Margate, and 
St. James’s, Dover, was vicar of Alvanle 
from 1873 to 1882, and vicar of All Saints, 
Hindley, from 1882 to 1885, when he was 
inducted to his present living. He graduated 
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at Wadham College, Oxford, B.A. 1865, M.A. 
1868. Cuas. F. ForsHaw, LL.D. 


“THIRTY DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER ” (9* §. x. 
206).—Grafton, like other eminent poets, has 
been edited and amended, his “immortal 
verse” having been made exhaustive and 
precise—probably by some ingenious peda- 
gogue—in this form :— 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Excepting February alone, 

Which hath but twenty-eight days clear, 

And twenty-nine in each leap-year. 

Tuomas Bayne. 
(The version we recall has a final distich :— 
Except in leap-year, when’s the time 
When February’s days are twenty-nine. 
There are obviously many variants.]} 


‘* KEEP YOUR HAIR ON” (9™ S. ix. 184, 335 ; 
x. 33).—In the reply at the last reference 
a suggestion is made that the word “ front,” 
which appears in a quotation from Barrére’s 
*Argot and Slang,’ ought to be “frout.” No 
authority beyond a suspicion is given. 

The word front is correctly quoted from 
Barrére as the Winchester synonym of the 
Shrewsbury word swot. 

In Barrere and Leland’s ‘Dictionary of 
Slang, Jargon, and Cant,’ 1889, the following 
appears : “ Front (Winchester School), angry, 
vexed, from ‘ affronted.’” 

In the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ the 
substantive front is attributed to Cumber- 
land, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Gloucestershire, 
Berkshire, and Somersetshire. ‘“ An affront, 
insult, esp. in phr. to take the fronts, to be 
insulted or offended.” 

I find nothing about frout. May I suggest 
that when a quotation from a book is given 
it is well to give the exact reference ? e.q., it 
would have been convenient if Mr. Clayton 
(ix. 335) had stated that his quotation from 
Barrére’s ‘ Argot and Slang’ was to be found 
on pp. xxvi and xxvii. 

RoBert PIERPOINT. 


I have always understood the phrase about 
* gettin the shirt out” in the sense of the 
Editorial note. It has been objected that 
showing the shirt thus is hardly “ getting it 
out,” but there are cognate expressions in 
our dialects. A Nottinghamshire man will 
" get his pond out” by clearing away the 
willows and brushwood that have overgrown 
it; and I remember that when my brother 
first sqpeeres with a beard and moustache 
his old nurse said, “ Dear heart, lad, how 
fou’ it looks! Let me fetch a bill and mittens 

get your mouth out.” C. C. B. 


WPiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London.— 
Letter-Books C and D. Edited b inald R. 
Sharpe, D.C.L. (Published by Order of the Cor- 
poration.) 

Unpver the admirable direction of Dr. Sharpe, the 

Records Clerk, the important labour of calendaring 

the Letter-Books preserved in the Guildhall archives 

proceeds slowly and securely. A full notice of the 
nature of the task undertaken and the character of 
the records dealt with was given 9 8. iv. 198 and 

9" S. vi. 198. Since our latest review of the work 

was issued two further volumes have appeared. 

Letter-Book C covers circa 1291-1309, a period 
with which the previous volumes are also partly 
occupied. It was atime of great unpopularity for 
Edward L., who, since the expulsion of the Jews a 
year previously, had been driven into the hands of 
the Lombard merchants for pecuniary assistance, 
and had so provoked an accumulation of discontent 
among the merchants, ever jealous of the foreigner. 
Wars with the Scots and with the French, who 
harried the south coast, and had recently burnt a 
zreat part of Dover, added to the difficulties of the 

ing, who, before starting for the Continent, had 
to summon, in 1296, a Parliament, from which he 
derived but meagre satisfaction. To the presence 
of large numbers of merchants of Almayne and 

Provence and other parts is imputed the debase- 

ment of the coinage, of which complaint is com- 

monly met. Among innumerable records of matters 
interesting to the antiquary and the historian we 
find a letter from Elias Russel, the Mayor, and 
citizens of London to Johanna, daughter of the 
king, Countess of Gloucester and Hertford (married 
in 1290 to Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester), 
complaining that “‘ merchant citizens repairing to 

Henlee (Henley) were distrained and their mer- 

chandise seized whilst passing Merlawe (Marlow),” 

and praying for relief from such persecution in the 
future. A writ of Privy Seal, addressed to the 

Mayor, aldermen, and other good men of the City 

of London, notifies them that merchants are refusing 

to supply the royal wardrobe with wax, grocery, 
drapery, furs, linen, canvas, and other necessaries. 
because of the risks they run of not being paid, an 

begging them to become surety to the extent of 

5000, payable at Michaelmas next. Other docu- 

ments of high interest include the terms of peace be- 

tween the King of England on the one part and Guy, 

Count of Flanders, and Margaret his mother, on the 

other part, dated “‘ Monstrel sur la Mer, Saturday 

after the feast of la Magdalene (22 July], a.p. 1274,” 

with a deed of covenant, entered into by seven 

noblemen of Flanders, in case the provisions were 
not fulfilled. 

Letter-Book D covers 1309-14. It was formerly 
known as the Red Book (Liber Rubeus), and is 
principally occupied with the record of admissions 
to the freedom of the City by “redemption,” that 
is by the payment of a sum of money. In the 
introduction Dr. Sharpe shows what were the 
advantages enjoyed by a freeman and what were 
his responsibilities. Among the former, which were 
numerous, come freedom of trade, wholesale or 
retail, liberty to open a shop, and right of residence 
within the City walls. A strange privilege was 
that a freeman dying, leaving children, had his 
funeral expenses paid by the City out of the estates 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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of orphans, of whom the Mayor and aldermen were 
guardians. A comparison between the conditions 
as regards free birth prevailing in London and in 
ancient Rome is instituted. The precautions taken 
by the civic authorities against the too easy admis- 
sion of strangers were intended to keep out unsuit- 
able characters, rather than discourage applications 
from respectable foreigners. A strange provision 
was that no foreigner seeking to acquire by redemp- 
tion the privilege of the City should wear a beard 


“of more prolyxte or length” than that worn by | 


other citizens. It appears that in the year 1309 
the number of taverners in London was 354, while 
that of brewers amounted to 1,334. 
reminds us that well into the last century baking 
and brewing were domestic avocations. We come 
in Letter-Book D on proofs of the king's extreme 
partiality’ to Peter de ‘*Gavastone” (Gaveston) 
and other favourites. Gaveston writes from York 


This naturally | 


| Hampstead and London. 


on 21 October, 1309, to the Mayor, &c., asking for | 


the office of Common Serjeant for a certain John 
Albon. The king wrote to the same effect. Com- 
pliance with both requests was evaded. Much 


ship of the orphans of freemen exercised by the 
Mayor and aldermen. From the historical stand- 
point this Letter-Book seems the most important 
yet calendared. 


A Popular History of the Ancient Britons. 
Rev. John Evans, B.A. (Stock.) 
Tue author adds rather whimsically to his title “or 
the Welsh People from the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Nineteenth Century.” One would sup- 
yose they had turned into modern Britons long 

fore that terminus ad quem. What he means is 
that, having traced the history of the Cymry down 
to the thirteenth century in twenty-eight chapters 
he has appended six more on their progress and 
development in later times. The Celts being the 
oldest and in many respects most spiritual element 
of our heterogeneous nation, there was room for a 
ood popular history of the Welsh such as Mr. 
=vans has produced. Not, indeed, that the Welsh 
were themselves by any means a homogeneous 
people; they seem to have been a mixture of 
Goidels (or Gaels)and Brythons, grafted on the pre- 
historic Iberians or Silurians, which took long to 
amalgamate into the one Oymric race. It was not 
till the reign of Henry VIII. that they were finally 
incorporated as q constituent part of the English 
people. With them, as with the Irish and other 
subjugated races, the English Government made the 
fatal blunder, which it has hardly re uplearnt, of 
attempting to produce uniformity by crushing out 
national character and assimilating it at all hazards 
to the alien Saxon type. Worst of all, the Church 
of the dominant people was forced upon its subjects 
as a means to secure their political subjugation. 
The natural reaction was seen in the plentiful crop 
of dissent which has been rife in Wales. 

Mr. Evans’s history does not profess to be a work 
of original research, but it is a careful and impartial 
narrative written in a somewhat bald and jejune 
style. The author always grounds himself, how- 


By the 


ever, on authorities of repute, such as Skene, Rhys, 
Stephens, Guest, andSeebohm. The word “‘ Druid,” 
the author correctly notes, has nothing to do with 
&ptc, the oak, but is identical with the Celtic 
draoithe, drai, a wise man or magician, which Max 
Miiller, by the way, traced up to a Sanskrit root, 
druh, mischief, or the power of darkness. The 


** Picti,” no doubt, were the “ pet ” men of the 
Romans, but Mr. Evans fails to mention that 
this was only a translation of the native name 
Cruithnigh, which had the same meaning. 


The French Revolution. By Thomas Carlyle. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

PLEASANT, indeed, is it to have this masterpiece of 
Carlyle on India paper. The entire work is com- 
prised in a volume the weight of which in the hand 
is scarcely perceptible. The text is_ perfectly 
legible and distinct, and the edition is in some 
respects ideal. We should like the entire works in 
a similar form, and are glad that the best known 
are in preparation. We have a great affection for 
eg ey and do not grudge = little 
pains involved at times in separating the q 
which is its only drawback. ™ — 

G, E. Mitton. Edited 


B 
by Sir Walter Besant. (A. & C. Black ) 
Tue first volume to reach us of the series to be 
known as “‘ The Fascination of London,” designed 


‘ | by Sir Walter Besant, consists of a description of 
curious information is given concerning the guardian- | 


ampstead, where he long lived. In the aspects, 
picturesque or antiquarian, of Hampstead he took 
a keen and special interest. Miss Mitton’s volume 
is delightful in all respects, and ushers in what is 
likely to prove a most useful and interesting series, 

The Book of God’s Kingdom. (The Bible House.) 
Unpver this title the British and Foreign Bible 
Society gives a popular account of its operations 
during the past year, with plenty of good illustra- 
tions of the most notable people and places which 
have come within the sphere ~~ working. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents, 

We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, — gee | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

J. P. L.—Your query concerning children on 
brasses has already been asked at 9 3S. v. 268. 

W. E. (“‘ Miss Mitton ”)—On 
the strength of information on which we are in 
the habit of relying, the Miss is correct. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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OTES anp QUERIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION 
to NOTES awp QUERIES free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six Months; 
or 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including the ee Index.—_JOHN C. 


FRANCIS, Notes and Querses Office, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowiledgec the world over 

as the most expert Book finders extant. Please state wants.—HKAKER'S 
Great menaaatinds 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
. BOOKSBLLERS. 
of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York. and 4, BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the KEADING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 

Catalogues sent on application 


*,* PUBLISHED OCTOBER 1. 
4 BOOK FOR COLLECTORS BY AN OLD COLLECTOR. 


3 vols. demy 4to, printed on thick Van Gelder paper, and 
bound in Art Canvas, 720 pages, with 55v Illustrations (of 
which many are in Colours) in Photogravure, Three-Colour 
Process, Autotype, Half-Tone, Relief, and Woodcut. 


RARIORA. 


Being Notes of some of the Printed Books, Manuscripts, His- 
torical Documents, Broadsides, Kngravings, Coins, Medals, 
Pottery, and Curiosa of all Sorts, 


Collected (1858-1900) by 
JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN, F.S.A. 


NOTICE.—The price is now raised to 4/. 4s. net until 
November 1. After that date the price will be raised to 
5l. 5s. net. Only 505 copies have been printed. The I/lus- 
trations are from 9 Photogravure, 10 Autotype, and 21 
Lithographic Plates, and from 63 Half-Tone and 378 Relief 
Blocks. There are, moreover, 4 Plates produced by the 
Three-Colour Process. 


Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. SAMPSON 
LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, E.C., vy whom the work is ae. 


R. MARSHALL’ 8 GENEALOGIST’S GUIDE. 
Printed for Subscribers only. 
Fourth Edition. Price 21s. pest free. 


This work has been entirely reprinted and very considerably 

and will be issued as soon as the Subscription List is com- 

lete Subscribers should send their names to Messrs. BILLING, 
ters, Guildford. 


ULLETON’'S HERALDIC OFFICE 
for Searches and Authentic Information respecting 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY DESCENTS, 
with a Separate Department for the Artistic Production of 

HERALDIC PAINTING AND ENGRAVING. 


Book-Piates, Seals. Dies, Signet Kings. Livery Buttons, Crested Note 
Paper, Visiting and Invitation Cards, &c 


92, PICCADILLY, LONDON tegyentte the Green Park). 


A THEN tESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
prepared to SUBMIT for all kinds of BOOK. ‘NEWS. 
FRRIODICAL PRINT NG.—13, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21.000. 
Othee : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and Eee BANK, LIMITED, 
7 
Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee ) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq (Chairman of Committee, 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A. 

OBJECTS —This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of news 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life’ Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at ail elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


i 

P MEMBERSHIP. - Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer. employer or em- 

loyed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
its benefite upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspapers 
The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding application; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
ten years 
RELI£F.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may ber d for by Members of the Institution. 
pe mrad is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
in accordance with the merits and uirements of each case 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


‘THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
), Leadenhall Street, London , B. 

Contains patmeae paper. over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


TICKPHAST PASTE is “miles better than Gum 

for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 3d., 6d., and ls. with 
strong, useful Krush (nota Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Hottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. Of all Stationers. Stick phast Paste sticks. 


BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 

Quiet, pleasant. and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.EB.R. & C. 

Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Is. 


“LORD 
atu ungarian 
ROBERTS Bitter Water. 
LABEL.” 
MAGNESIUM SULPHATE APERIENT. 


The LANCET says :—‘* Typical natural purgative water. 
painless, non-nauseating. Full dose is comparatively 
smal 


SUPPLIED BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Copy Press Matter, and Bottle, 
bh Prices, may be had o' 


KRONTHAL WATERS, Ltd., 


70, DEAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. | 
SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin 


DOBSON. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 6s. 

The Volume contains the following :—Mrs. Woffington— 
St. James's Park—The Covent-Garden Journal—‘ Chinese 
Shadows '"—‘ Dear Mrs. Delany '—The ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ 
and its Illustrators—Dr. Johnson's Haunts and Habitations | 
—Titled Authors of the Eighteenth Century—The Story of 
the *Spectator’—A Walk from Fulham to Chiswick—On 
Certain Quotations in Walton's ‘ Angler '—* Vader Cats.’ 


MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW HISTORY. 


The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE By 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of ‘A History of Our | 


Own Times,’ &c. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 
(Oct. 21. 


BAR, STAGE, and PLATFORM: | 
¢ »hic Memories. By HERMAN CHARLES 

Le With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 


The CONFESSIONS of a VIOLINIST. 
By T. L. PHIPSON, Author of ‘Voice and Violin,’ 
se. Violinists and Fine Violins,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 

art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


LAKE - COUNTRY RAMBLES. By 
WILLIAM T. PALMER. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The PRISONER in the DOCK: My) 
Four Years’ Daily Experiences in the London Police | 
Courts. By JAME3 GREENWOOD (“Th+ Amateur 
Casual "’), Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
SIR WALTER BESANT’S 
LONDON BOOKS. 


EAST LONDON. With an Etched 


Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.B., and 55 Illustra- 
tions by PHIL MAY, L. RAVEN HILL, and JOSEPH 


PENNELL. 
LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 
WESTMINSTER. With an Etched 


Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.E., and 130 Illustra-- 
tions by WILLIAM PATTEN and others. 


SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched 
by F. S. WALKER, R.B., and 118 Illustra- 
tions. 


DR. BREWER’S READER’S HAND- 


NEW SIX.SHILLING NOVELS. 


NO OTHER WAY. By 1 Walter 
ANNA of the FIVE TOWNS. By 
aor BENNETT, Author of ‘The Grand Babylon 


A PRINCE of GOOD FELLOWS. By 
ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘The Victors,’ &c. With 15 
a Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. Second 


The CONCESSION-HUNTERS. By 
ances BINDLOSS, Author of ‘A Sower of Wheat,’ 


NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK A 


Story of Jewish Social Life. B J 2 
a! VIOLET GUTTEN 


The STORY of LEAH. By Garry 


LINDSAY, Author of ‘ Judah Pyecroft, Puritan,’ &c. 
BLACK SHADOWS. By George Man- 
VILLE FENN, Autbor of ‘ The Cankerworm,’ &c. 
A GIRL CAPITALIST. By Florence 


BRIGHT, Author of ‘ The Vision Splendid.’ 


The SACRED CRESCENTS. By 
wiLLiast WESTALL, Author of ‘With the Red 
DREWITT’S DREAM. By W. L. 


ALDEN, Author of ‘ A Lost Soul,’ &c. (Oct, 13. 


The BELFORTS of CULBEN. By 
EDMUND MITCHELL, Author of ‘The Temple of 
Death,’ &c. [Oct. 16. 


SILK and STEEL. By H. A. Hinkson, 


Author of ‘ Fan Fitzgerald,’ &c. [Oct. 23. 


The WINE of FINVARRA, &c. By 
C. L. ANTROBUS, Author of ‘ Wildersmoor,’ &c 


[Oct. 30. 
HERNANDO. By Owen Hall, Author 
of *‘ The Track of a Storm.’ [ Shortly. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 
with marker, 3s. net each. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. [Shortly. 

ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By Sir Walter 
Besant. (Shortly. 

UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy. 


BOOK of FAMOUS NAMES in FICTION, ALLU- 
SIONS, REFERENCES, PROVERBS, PLOTS, 
STORIKS, and POEMS. A New and r Edition, 
Revised. 1250 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


CONDENSED NOVELS: New Bur- | 
HARTE. With a Portrait. Crown 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charies Reade. 
| “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE to MEND.” By Charles Reade. 
| The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 
| The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard Jefferies. 
MEN and BOOKS. By Robert Louis Stevensex. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
| The POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from Steven- 
son's Works. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, Wc. 


Printed by JOHN SUWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, 
O. Buildings, 


O. FRANCIS at Bream’s 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.\, and Published by 
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